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PROGRAMME 

•!» 
Procession 

Graduating  Classes,  Deans  and  Members  of  Faculties, 
Members  and  Guests  of  the  Corporation,  Chaplain, 
Orator  of  the  Day,  the  Vice-Provost  and  the  Provost. 

Invocation 

The  Right  Rev.  James  DeWolf  Perry,  Jr. 
Chaplain  of  the  Day. 

*  Hymn — "Our  Father  in  Heaven" 

Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees 
Presentation  of  Portraits 

Introduction 

The  Provost  of  the  University. 


Oration 

The  Honorable  Thomas  R.  Marshall 
Governor  of  Indiana 

H^mn — "Hail,  Pennsylvania" 
Conferring  of  Degrees  in  Course 

1 757 — Charge  to  the  Graduating  Classes — 191 1 

By  the  Provost 

Hymn— "Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God" 

Benediction 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Day. 


AMERICAN  academy  OF  MUSIC 
PHILADELPHIA 

♦The  audience  is  requested  to  stand  and  join  in  the  singing  of  the  hymns,  copies  of 
which  are  included  in  this  programme. 


HONORARY  DEGREES 


Doctor  of  Science 

Warren  Powers  Laird 

Walton  Clark 

William  Lawrence  Saunders 

Veranus  Alva  Moore 

Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 
James  De  Wolf  Perry,  Jr. 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Edward  Potts  Cheyney 

Henry  Sturgis  Drinker 

Thomas  Riley  Marshall 

Basil  Lanneau  Gildersleeve 


Degrees  tJi  Course 


DEGREES  IN  COURSE 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Levi  Frank  Aaron 
William    Lewis   Abbott 
Louis    Apfelbaum 
Gorge   Alfred  Arkwright,  Jr. 
Horace   Richards  Barnes 
Harvey   Leon   Breidenbach 
Benjamin    Franklin    Buzby 
James  Monroe  Collins 
Randolph  Faries 
David  Irvin  Fulton 
John  Robbins  Hart,  Jr. 


William    Levengood    Haupt 
Robert  Driver  Hughes,  Jr. 
Thomas   Humphreys,   Jr. 
Lizette    Paravicini 
Marianna  Read 
James   Homer  Rennie 
Henry   Schaefer 
Anita  Price  Shollenberger 
Gibson  Smith 
Marshall  Kemble  Steele 
Genevieve  Wilson 
Francis  Wolle 


lessie  Catanach 


Bachelor  of  Music 

Waller  Merritt  Keepers 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Herman  Webster  Allyn 
Irbin   Whittington  Anthony 
Frank  Eugene  Baker 
John  Stokes  Baldwin 
John  Leeds  Barroll,  Jr. 
Charles  Blizard  Bazzoni 
Horace  Tippin  Boileau 
Edward  Ashbrook  Briggs 
Edmund  Hawks  Carpenter 
William  Seal  Carpenter 
Newton   Merrill   Chamberlain 
Harold  Beverly  Chase 
Ernest  W^aldron  Cheyney 
Ernest  Brazier  Cozens 
Bowman  Elder 
Foreman  Fleisher 
George  Rhyfedd  Foulke,  Jr. 
Francis  Evans  Gallagher,  Jr. 
Joseph  Moreau  Gottschalk 
Sigourney  Davis  Hall 
Harry  Leroy  Harley 
Carl  S.  Heidenreich 
Horace  Wilson  Hoagland 
Lloyd  Whitney  Hoagland 
Errington  Burnley  Hume,  Jr. 
Daniel  Tracy  Innes 
Warren  Lattimore  Irish 
Helmuth  Moltke  Kiesewetter 
Henry  Garges  Landis 


Franklin  Fayette  Lane 

Harold  Rex  McCurdy 

Guy  Nearing 

George  Earl  Newborn 

Abraham  Oseroff 

Alvin  Mercer  Parker 

Joseph  Brooks  Bloodgood  Parker 

John  Young  Pennypacker 

Francis  Everson  Perkins 

Edwin   William    Perrott,  Jr. 

William  Malcolm  Phillips,  2d 

Quo  Tai-chi 

Bertram  Pierre  Rambo 

Blanche  Thanhauser  Roggenburger 

Willard  Kerbaugh  Ross 

Karl  William  Henry  Scholz 

Herman  C.  Schumm,  Jr. 

James   Hutchinson   Scott,   Jr. 

Darrell  Hevenor  Smith 

George  Allen  Smith 

Raymond  L.   Smith 

John  Luther   Spangler 

James  Fry  Strong 

Thaddeus  Louis  Szlapka 

Arthur  William  Trainer 

Walther  John  Wessels 

David  Evans  Williams,  Jr. 

Albert  William  Withrow 

John  Valente 


Degrees  in  Course 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture 


Frank  August  Abrahamson 
Otto  Eugene  Adams 
Silvio  Payrol  Arencibia 
Francis  Rogers  Bacon 
Richard  Mortimer  Bates,  Jr. 
George  Marx  Brown 
Pedro  A.  Chapa 
Edwin  Hugo  Finkensieper 
John  Graham,  Jr. 
Carlyle  Greenwell 
John  Peter  Harrington 
Frederick  Watson  Hastings 
John  Francis  Hennessy 


William  J.  H.  Hough 
Donald  M.  Kirkpatrick 
David  Christoph  Lange 
Isidore  Louis 
Leon  Joseph  Meyung 
Warren  Drake  Miller 
Otto  Victor  Reeser 
Grant  Miles  Simon 
Albert  Simons 
Herman  M.  Sohn 
David  Juan  Spence,  Jr. 
Harry   Sternfeld 
Frederick  Cleveland  Wiest 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology 


Sophie  Elizabeth  Foell 
Rae  Barry  MacAllister 
Francis  Whittier  Pennell 


Helen  Katherine  Sawyer 
Anna  Elizabeth  Sharpless 
David  Walter   Steckbeck 
Cora  Beggs  Thomson 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 


George  Armer  Armstrong 

Alfred  Barol 

Herbert  William  Goldberg 


Roland   Hay   Guinzburg 

Joseph   M.   Katz 

Marshall  Herbert  Medwedeff 


Julian  Stern  Simsohn 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 


Julian  Alexander 
Allen  Jacob   Bryan 
Walter  Stilwell  Crowell 
John  David   Gill 
Ralph   Hurd 
Kenneth  Ralph  Knapp 
Walter  Laib 


Charles  William   Henry  Leichner 
Joseph  George  Miller 
Harold   Purves   Murphy 
Carl  Van  Schaick  Patterson 
Lawrence  James  Pearson 
James  Mortimer  Skinner 
Joseph  Weil  Weitzenkorn 


Arthur  Jennings  White 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 


Harry  Wallis  Anderson 
John  Lawrence  Baer 
William  Dartis  Baker 
Byron  T.  Browne 
Thomas  Eugene  Bruder 
Charles  Cecil  Campbell 
Aloysius  Francis  Colligan 
Herbert    Creighton 
William  J.  Cronin,  Jr. 
Louis  Lawrence  Davidson 
Alvin  Percy  Dise 
Milton  Berry  Doub 
George  Hans  Doxrud 
Francis  Joseph   Engel 


Norman  Foster 
Walter  Stephen  Gefvert 
Samuel   Colder 
John  Joseph   Grelis,  Jr. 
Charles  William  Grabe  Haydock 
Henry  Hand  Hickman 
William  Ashby  Hill 
Walter   Andrew   Hitchcock 
Arthur  Clinton  Horner 
Charles  Haskill  Ingle 
Walter   Mortland  Joyce 
Frank  Chester  Kane 
Landreth  Lee  Layton 
Harry  Leypoldt 


Degrees  in  Course 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering— Continued 


Joseph  Peter  Liebsch 
William   R.   McGleughlin 
Edward  Tidmus  Mendenhall 
Nelson  Cooper  Ogden 
William   Charles   O'Neill,  Jr. 
Harland  Sclser  Parry 
Olney   Randall    Payne 
Thornton  Walton   Price 
Clyde  Beethoven  Pyle 
Frank    McGinnis   Register 
William  Davey  Ritchie 
Walter  E.  Rosengarten 
Charles    Scheidl,   Jr. 
Seaton  Schroeder,  Jr. 


George  T.  Sharp 
Fred  Lester   Simon 
Andrew   James   Stewart,   Jr. 
Morrison  Nell  Stiles 
Roland  Toner 
Leon  Scott  Twogood 
Frank  Russell  VanLoon 
Peter  Ernest  Wade 
Frank  Wagner 
Herbert  Francis  Wagner 
Edgar    Mayback   Wambold 
James   Everson   Welliver,   Jr. 
Alfred  Julius   S.  Wolnski 
Morris  Ziegler 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics 


JUmes  Livingston  Adams 
George  L.  Aldendifer 
Richard  Henry  Anderson 
Harold  Rodney  Armstrong 
Forman  Theoph   Bailey 
John  Baird 
Victor  Barsky 
Allton   Bennitt 
Isidore   Binswanger 
Kenneth  Eaton  Blair 
Caleb  Valentine  Bready 
Friedmann  Brown 
Paulus  Powell  Browning 
Arthur  T.  Cameron 
Edwin  Joseph  Carr 
George  Lloyd  Cowan,  Jr. 
John  Aubrey  Crewitt,  Jr. 
Clarence  Pennepacker  Culin 
George  A.  Gumming 
Myron  Guy  Darby 
Robert  Francis  Devine,  Jr. 
John  Thomas  Drury 
Jonathan  Elmer,  Jr. 
Paul  Maxwell  Flagg 
Isaac  Clarence  Forcheimer 
Percy  Warren  Green 
Siebel  Harris 
Carl  Richard  Hillman 
Lennox  Rutherford  Holmes 
Pearcy  Evans  Humphrey 
Allan  Hunter,  Jr. 
Pierson  Clement  Irwin 
M.   Stanley  Johnson 
Percival  Barton  Kauffman 
Robert  Malcolm  Keir 
Amos  Dey  Kennedy,  3d 

Horace 


Peter  John  Kennedy 
Harvey  G.  Kurtz 
Spencer   Sergeant   Large 
Francis  Robert  Lee 
Maximilian    Henry    Leister 
Kenneth   Macfarlan 
Jacob  Mehling 
Charles  Frederick  Miller 
George  Washington   Minds 
James  Montgomery 
William  Tiffany  Moss 
Frank  Parker,  Jr. 
Charles  Henry  Cummings  Pearsall 
Raymond  F.  Potter 
William  Jerome  Potter 
Merrill  Emanuel  Raab 
George    Borrowes   Rebmann 
Alfred   Kennedy   Reeves 
George   Joseph   Richers 
Harry  George  Rieger 
Frederick   William   Schmidt 
Moreland  William  Schuman 
Harry  Richard   Slawter 
Vernon  Frank  Taylor 
Horace  Kepler  Thomas 
John   Ellis   Throckmorton 
Tsang  Kwong-sheung 
Frank  Mcllvain  Watkin 
Henry  H.  Way 
Edwin  Hugo  Weil 
Frank  Ralph  Wheeler 
Frank  Felix  Wieder 
John  Martyn  Wills 
George  Smith  Wolbert 
Paul  Emil  Woll 
Chester  Ray  Woolverton 
Godfrev  Wunderle 


Degrees  in  Course 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 


Harry  Jacob  Benzing 
Louis  Goebel  Bischoff 
James  Harold  Boyd 
Carl  Daniel  Buchholz 
Carl  Frederic  Peale  Carrier 
Clarence  Joseph  Devlin 
Joseph   Benedict   Donnelly 
Hugh  Patrick  Doyle 
William  Earle  Dunn 
Harold  Leroy  Freas 
Lipman   Sol  Gerber 
Elmer    Conrad    Goebert 
Frank    Goldenberg 
Ernest  Hagenlocher 
Albert  Denison  Hart 


Daniel  Joseph  Hess 
Newton  Jackson 
J.  Stanley  Kinney 
Lewis   Carr   Lawton 
James   Logan    MacBurney 
George  Joseph  Mallon 
Russell  Barker  Munroe 
George  Allen  Pearson 
Arthur  Warren  Pierce 
Adam  Irwin  Reid 
John  Reeves  Rue,  Jr. 
Clarence   Christian   Schaefer 
Samuel   Phares   Steltz 
Howard  Earle  Tomlinson 
Robert  Farber  Wolff 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 


Edwin  H.  Barlow 
Claude  Alexander  Benjamin 
Merritt  A.  Boyle 
Charles  Dickerman,  Jr. 
Guy  Randolph  Elwell 
Benjamin  Fox 
Alvan    Harlan    Gallaher 
Armon  Rogers  Greul 
Samuel  Leonard  Kent,  Jr. 
William    Alton    Kirkpatrick 
John  Paul  Lamborn 
Stewart   Elwood   Lauer 
Harold  Hays  Mirkil 
Edward  Wentworth  Norris 
Norman   Woodward   Pennepacker 
Emmanuel 


Harrie  Bertsch  Price,  Jr. 
Alan   Diehl   Renner 
Frederic  William  Reuter 
Sidney   Rickersberg 
Josiah  Hersher  Rohrer 
C.  Elliott  Pell  Ross 
Herbert  Ruff 
Gardner  Albert   Russell 
Barton    Presley   Leeds    Sibole 
Harold  Reid  Sterrett 
James  Raymond  Stewart 
George  Hathaway  Taber,  Jr. 
Theodore  Tafel,  Jr. 
William  Henry  Taylor  Thornhill 
Charles  Byron  Wahl 
John  Young 


Lloyd  Tilghman   Emory 
John  Carlyle  Evans 


Civil  Engineer 

Lewis  R.  Ferguson 
Frederick   Shelton   Foulkrod 
George  Rosengarten 


William   Rush   Jones 
Wallace  Rogers  Lee 


Mechanical  Engineer 


Lennox  Stirling  Mason 
Frank  Henkels  Rogers 


Master  of  Science  in  Architecture 


John  Frederick  Harbeson 
Earl  Hallenbeck 


Jacob  J. 


George   Simpson  Koyl 
Grant    Miles    Simon 
Weitzenfeld 


Degrees  in  Course 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 


Preston  Albert  Barba 
Joseph   Wayne    Barley 
Harriet  Manning  Blake 
Ernest   Smith   Bradford 
Norman    Cameron 
Arthur    Charles   Cole 
Ronald   Salmon   Crane 
Neva  Ruth  Deardorff 
Richard  Karl  Hermann  Fey 
Franklin  Kline  Fretz 
Melvin  Reece  Harkins 
William  Clinton  Heffner 
William    Brooks    Hicks 
John  Ezra  Hoyt 

Walter 


George  Johnson 
Clyde    Lyndon    King 
Ella     Lonn 
Walter   Ross   Marriot 
Eugene  Stock  McCartney 
Claude    Stoneclifife    McGinnis 
Norman  Eugene  Mclndoo 
Louis    O'Shaughnessy 
George  Byron  Armbruster  Phillips 
Warren  Daub  Renninger 
Earl    Adolphus    Saliers 
Clara  Louise  Thompson 
Frank   Dekker  Watson 
Richard  Robert  Wright,  Jr. 
Jorgensen    Young 


Master  of  Arts 


Henrietta   Silvis  Additon 
Charles  Hahn  Albrecht 
John  Clemmer  Bechtel 
Gottlieb  Augustus   Betz 
Anita  Warda  Maris  Boggs 
James  Herbert  Siward  Bossard 
Ethel  Hampson  Brewster 
Edward  Chiera 
Mary   Elizabeth   Collett 
William  Joseph  Henry  Cotton 
Venancio   Balbuena   Galeano 
Gerald  Blenkiron  Gould 
Leonard   Ephraim   Gyllenhaal 
Emma  M.  Haigh 
Alfred  Porter  Hamilton 
Ho  Lin 

Ida  Barnett  Hull 
William  August  Hurwitz 
Robert  Bines  Woodward  Hutt 
Lizzie   Sikes  James 
Reese  Davis  James 
William  Dowlin  Jones 
Elizabeth  Sutherland  Kelsey 
Harry  Wayne  Kochenderfer 
Wilson  Vaughan  Little 

Royden 


Charles  William  Meadowcroft,  Jr. 
Charles  Polk  Messick 
William   Frank  Milburn 
Eleanor  Perrine  Monroe 
Eloise  Livermore  Osmond 
Gertrude   Pearce 
Robert  Tower  Potts 
Wendell    Phillips   Raine 
Robert  Riegel 
Albert  Lindsay  Rowland 
Thomas  Carlyle   Shaffer 
George   Christian   Sheetz 
Abraham  Simon 
Hamilton  Ross   Smith 
David  Walter   Steckbeck 
Ambrose  Leo  Suhrie 
Charles  Keen  Taylor 
Joseph  John  Thomas 
Tsang  Kwong-sheung 
Dena  D.  Ungemach 
Frank  Mock  Urich 
James  Jefferson  Watson 
George  John  Weimar 
Thor  Griffith  Wesenberg 
Yao  Chung-lin 
Keith  Yerkes 


Yaochang  Henry  Hsin 
Kotaro   Hasegawa 


George  Phineas  Aarons 
Ralph   Jackson    Baker 
Louis  Bernstine 


Master  of  Science 

Stafford    Montgomery 
Sih-zung  Nie 
Wing  Dau  Wong 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

John  Leo  Blair 
Ernest   N.    Boatman 
Thomas  Wistar   Brown, 


3d 
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Degrees  in  Course 


Bachelor  of  Laws — Continued 


Howard  Burtt 
George  Hamilton  Colket 
Andrew  Jay  Davis 
John  Shipley  Dixon 
Louis  Agassiz  Elfman       • 
Granville  Coe  Farrier 
Edmund  Clinton  Faulkner 
Nelson    Place   Fegley 
Frank  Newbury  Fitz-Gerald 
Fred  Thomas  Fruit 
Howard   Wilson    Garner 
Louis  Greenblatt 
Philip   Earle   Hamilton 
George  Kingman  Helbert 
Hubert  Joseph  Horan,  Jr. 
Samuel  Lamson  Howell 
William  Thomas  Hughes 
Clarke   Stanley   Hurlbut 
Thomas    McCaughrin    Hyndman 
Wade  McCall  Johnson 
Edward  Michael  Kennedy 
Thomas  Augustus  Kenny 
Everett  Kent 
Michael  Korn 
George  Kuhl 
Joseph  David  Lanard 
Maurice  Elihu  Levick 
John   Lindsay   Long 
James   Haines   McClure 

Roy  Beck 


Edgar  Stanley  McKaig 
David  Salmon  Malis 
Edward    Burk   Martin 
Charles  William   Matten 
Guy  Moffit 

James  Joseph  Murphy,  Jr. 
Charles   Edward   Paxson 
Maxwell  Pestcoe 
Irving  David  Rossheim 
William  Aloysius  Rownds 
Ralph  Hinkle  Schatz 
Charles    Schneeberg 
John   Edward   Seipp 
Harry  Shapera 
Harry   Shapiro 
Robert  Saxton  Shaw 
James  Myron  Shimer 
James  Frank  Shrader 
Paul   Milliken   Sloan 
Hoxie  Harrison   Smith 
Joseph  Vincent   Somers 
James   Hale   Steinman 
Samuel   George    Stem 
Aaron   Snyder    Swartz,   Jr. 
Chester  Lee  Wallace 
George  Wanger 
Palmer  Watson 
Walter    Rhoads    White 
Gael   Garfield  Wilson 
Woodring 


Tanna  Xela  Randall  Alex 


Master  of  Laws 

John  Izard 


Doctor  of  Medicine 


Max   Abramovitz 
Herman   Emil   Albrecht 
Robert  Julian  Alexander 
John  Henry  Andres,  Jr. 
James  Irons  Armstrong 
Homer   Dale   Baird 
Joseph  Baradofsky 
Claude  Wellington  Batdorf 
Bryan   Spivey  Bazemore 
Louis  Girardeau  Beall 
James  Robbins  Bean 
Edward   Bruce    Beasley 
Robert  Payne  Beckwith 
Conrad   Berens,  Jr. 
Joseph  Cooper  Birdsall 
Edward  Welles   Bixby 
Frank  Benton  Block 
Theodor   Blum 
Prosper  Joseph  Boudart,  Jr. 


Albert  Bowen 
Mark  Averill   Bradford 
Evan   Inkerman   Brown 
John  Ure  Buchanan,  Jr. 
Austin  James   Canning 
Arthur  Jay   Casselman 
Charles   Columbus   Cater,  Jr. 
John  Patrick  Chapman 
Solon  Worth  Clark 
Benton  Noble  Colver 
Stanley  Ernest   Crawford 
Walter  Lewis   CroU 
Emmett   Davis 
John  Schofield  Eynon 
Paul  Alexander  Ferrier 
Edwin  Garfield  Festerling 
Charles  Stewart  Flagler 
Charles  Watts  Flynn,  Jr. 
Theobald  Mathew  M.  Flynn 


Degrees  in  Course 


II 


Doctor  of  Medicine — Continued 


John    Alexander    GalbreaUi 
Clifton    Gardner 
Arthur  Howell  Gerhard 
Fahmy  Gindy 
Robert   Alexander   Glenn 
Byron    Heazelton   GofF 
Harry  Reuben  Goldstein 
John  Elmer  Gotwals 
Casimir   Charles   Groblewski 
Wilbur  Hamilton   Haines 
Martin  Passmore  Hamrick 
Julian  Carter  Hardie 
George   William    Hawk 
Walter  George  Hayden 
Edward   Glenn  Henry 
Amnion  Gross  Hess 
Elmer    Hess 
George  Hibbs  Hess 
J-oseph  Garrett  Hickey 
Frederick  Edgar  Hill 
LeRoy  W.  Hoon 
Guy  Livingston  Howe 
William  Blair  Hunter 
William   Picard  Jacocks 
Rutherford  Lewis  John 
Eugene   Clarence  Judd 
Augustus  Sheridan  Kech 
William  Sorrento  Kennard 
Foster   Harris   Kennedy 
Thomas   Cleveland  Kerns 
Henry  Sachtleben  Kinloch 
Philip   Gordon  Kitchen 
Fred  Guth  Klotz 
Stanley  Aaron  Krebs 
David  Nathaniel  Kremer 
William  Fritz  Krick 
Frederic  Headley  Leavitt 
Archie  Wallace  Leech 
John  Raymond  Lehmann 
Walter  Thompson  Lowry 
Andrew  Todd  McClintock 
Edward  William  McCloskev 
Earl^  V.   McCormick 
William   Henry   McCormick,   Jr. 
Bernard   Joseph   McEntee 
William   Aristead   McHugh,   Jr. 
Benjamin    Meredith    Mclntire 
Donald  Macfarlan 
Douglas  Macfarlan 
James  McFarland,  Jr. 
John  Owsley  Manier 
Michael   Margolies 
William  LeRoy  Marks 
Irwin    Silberblatt    Meyerhoff 
William  Shainline  Middleton 
Thomas  Grier  Miller 
John  Sylvester  Monahan 


Fontane   Bruce   Moore 
Francis  Xavier  Mulherin 
Frederick   Conrad   Narr 
Harry   Newmayer 
Murdoch  Allan   Nicholson 
Sylvanus  James  Nunn 
John  Budd  Nutt 
Samuel  Poindexter  Oast,  Jr. 
Abraham  Elijah  Oliensis 
James   William   O'Neil 
Francis   Calistus   O'Neill 
John   Rogers   Parry,  Jr. 
Isaac  Ivison  Parsons 
Fiber  Brodhead  Peace 
Thomas    Lawrence    Pellett 
John  de  Jarnette  Pemberton 
Frank  Huger  Pinckney 
Edmund  Brown  Piper 
Thomas   Asbury   Ratlifif 
Frank   Frederick   Dunott   Reckord 
John    Franklin   Reeves 
Alfred  Roncovieri,  Jr. 
Aldert  Smedes  Root 
Albert  Howard  Ross 
Samuel  Abraham  Ruben 
Walter  Ames  Rullman 
William  John  Ryan 
Julian  Sanchez 
David  Ward  Scanlan 
Hunter  Watt  Scarlett 
Truman  Gross  Schnabel 
Henry  Lee  Sloan 
Clyde  Jeffrey  Smiles 
Charles   Franklin   Smith 
Frederick  Ashworth  Smith 
James  Augustus  Smith 
William   Arthur    Smythe 
Richard  Williams  Spicer 
Samuel    Sheldon    Steffler 
Harry  Charles    Stein 
Jose  Manuel   Suarez    (y  Gonzalez) 
William  Albert  Swalm 
Leon   Gabriel   Sweeney 
Truman  C  Terrell 
Edward    Gilmer    Thompson 
James  Elwood  Throne 
Franklin  Joseph  Tobey 
Herman  Trager 
Harvey   Claude   Updegrove 
Lanphear  Wesley  Webb,  Jr. 
George   Wilson 
Luther  Elgin  Wilson 
Harry  Charles  Winslow 
Clark  Harvey  Yeager 
William  James   Young 
Stanley    Hetfield    Nichols    (Class    of 
1910). 
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Degrees  in  Course 


Dr.  William  J.  Lyster 


Certified  Sanitarians 

Dr.  John  Anderson  Johnston 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 


Williiam   Alistair    Allan 

Andrew  Bryden  Allen 

Joaquin  Maria  Arias 

Vivian   Pinnock   Bailey 

Christopher   Fagan    Barager 

Clinton   Reed    Barker 

Leslie    Dean    Baskin 

William  Forrest  Bell 

Frank   Milnes   Bittenbender 

Erik  Walter  Blad 

Ralph  Sterling  Blakeman 

Hugo  Johannes  Blaschke 

Charles  Wendell  Bleby 

Lionel   Harry   Bookstein 

Blonda   Steele   Brake 

Arthur  Albion  Campbell 

Kenneth  Graham  Campbell 

James   Thomas   Cannon 

Emory  Carl  Champagne 

George   Clifford  Colyer 

Max  Daehler 

Gunnar   Danielson 

Leon  Oliver  Darrone 

John  Leigh  Davis 

John  Crane  Day 

Ira  Wilson  De  Camp 

George  Erastus  Herman  De  Witt 

Francisco   Donoso-Riofrio 

Blair   Howard   Dunmire 

Victor  Henry  Durler 

Paul   Coats   Duxbury 

George  Samuel  Edwards 

Jason   Stanley   Ellis 

Walter   Earle    Fancher 

Armin  Thomas  Fellows 

W.   Harold  Fox 

Julius   Max   Friderich 

Manuel  Thomas  Garcia 

Edward    Raymond    Gillespie 

Richard  Godson 

Lawrence   Matthew   Goldschmidt 

Leslie  Albert  Gould 

Alexander  Ralston  Green 

Harry  Veeder  Gregg 

Juian  Theodore  Hammond,  3d 

James  Boyle  Harrington 

Harry   Hartley 

Emanuel  Hausman 

Lewis  Fuller  Heath 

Mark  Lester  Heefner 

William  Zina  Hill 

William  James  Horrigan 

Clarence  (^allan  Hurley 


Arthur  George  Jones 

James  Joseph  Jordan 

John   Otis   Kelley 

Percy  Kelly 

Johann    Leonardo    Kentgens 

Dirk  Alexander  Kets 

Aage  William  Thorvald  Kiser 

Norman  Strevens  King 

Lawrence  Edward  Kocher 

Robert  Henry  Koehler 

Frederick   Baney  Kremer 

Luis  Lagos  Z. 

Patrick  Henry  Lamb 

Dennis  Joseph  Lane 

Ernest  Richard  Latham 

Ellis    Levy 

Knud  Marius  Secundus  Lindhard 

George  William  Line 

George  Joseph   Bernard   McCushing 

Charles  Thomas  McGinnis 

Fred.    Cleveland    McNamara 

Hugh   McWilliams 

Edward  Raymond  Maby 

Hubert   MacGeorge 

John   Joseph    Madden 

Daniel    Joseph    Mahony 

Edward   Andrews    Master 

Jose  Alejandro  Mata 

Frank    Earle    Mathers 

Robert  Wilson   Meeker 

Charles  Joseph    Meierhoffer 

Reynard   Conklin   Michael 

Arne  Moe-Larsen 

Pedro  Julian   Molinar 

Hollis   Gilman   Monson 

Francis   Edward   Morgan,  Jr. 

Albert  Franz  Muntinga 

Bruce  Squires  Nesbit 

Edwin  Jacob  Nestler 

James  Ormrod 

Frank  Edward  Osmanski 

Alvin   Fern   Osmun 

William   Thornton    Packard 

Alexander   Edgar    Park 

Manuel  de  Jesus   Pellerano 

Vincent    Leonidas    Perez,    Jr. 

Albert  Stevener  Perpente 

Raymond  Francis  Peters. 

Aage   Petersen 

Erik  Lindegaard   Petersen 

Harry   Eugene   Petterson 

George   Clinton    Pickard 

Albert  Louis  Pirou 


Degrees  in  Course 
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Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery — ^Continued 


lulward  Pitt 

Gerald   Fitzgerald    Proctor 
Charles  Samuel  Raabe 
Luis  Raveau 
Louis  Ralph  Radin 
John  Claudius  Reed 
Edgar  Johnson  Rufe 
Byron    Brace    Ruse 
Robert  Douglas  Scott 
Edward   Paul  Scully 
John  Cornelius   Shively 
Chester  Earl   Smith 
Edwin  Reynolds  Smith 
Frederick  Smith 
William   George   Spence 
Harry  Barton  Stott 
John  Joseph  Sullivan 
James  Michael   Sullivan 


Dyer  Beeler  Talley 
John   Brown  Thomson 
Robert  Thomson 
Clinton   Theodore   Vail 
Edmond  Vauchcr 
Pierre  Frangois     Verdier 
George  Herbert  Vernon 
\rthur  Templeton  Vickers 
John  Albert  Basil  Walker 
William   Henry  Wallace 
Charles  Cleveland  Walton 
Edward   Oliver  Watson 
Lee  A.  Weaver 
Adolphe  Robert  Weil 
Ernest  Chester  Wharfield 
Clair  Willis  Van  Slyke  Whitbeck 
William   Minniss  Wright 
Cyrus  V.  Zeliff 


Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


Robert  Archibald 
Miller  Freeman  Barnes 
Martin   Bredt 

Frederick  Porter  Caughman 
Louie    Christensen 
Bernard  Michael  Collins 
Herbert  Thomas  Barr  Cooke 
Walter  James  Crocker 
Edward    Michael   Curley 
William  James  Deegan 
Ernest  Christian  Deubler 
Ralph  Henry  Fessler 
Phil.  H.  Fulstow 
Calvert  Thomas  Guilfoyle 
Henry  Harrison  Haigh 
James  Ball  Hardenbergh 
Leonard  Roberts  Haubrich 
Henry  Emil  Hess 
Walter  Scott  Hileman 
John   Griffith   Hopper 
Cheston  Morris  Hoskins 


Joseph  Golden  Irons 
John   Francis  Kane 
Royal  Bertram  Koontz 
Franklin  Jacob  Maurer 
Benjamin   Kater   Mclnnes 
Calvin  W.  Moyer 
Edwin  Sheldon  Norton 
Ira  Stanley   Pope 
Irvin   Spatz  Reifsnyder 
William  Charles  Ring 
Martin  Buch  Royer 
Antonio   Sainz 
David  Max  Sax 
Meyer  Simon   Schwartz 
William   Herbert  Shannon 
Warren   Burdette   Shook 
Clarence  Dinsmore  Stein 
Cecil  Hiram  Stevens 
Evan  Lee  Stubbs 
Vv  illiam  Leonard  Tremper 
Frank  George  Whitehead 
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CERTIFICATES,    HONORS  AND  PRIZES 


Certificates  of  Proficiency 

Awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 


IN  ARCHITECTURE 

Charles  Irving  Barber 
Charles  Gerhard  Beersman 
Herbert   Ainsworth   Blogg 
Charles  Edgar  Butner 
Christiano  Stockler  das  Neves 
George  Dick 

George  Edward  Eichenlaub 
Charles  Maris  Keyser,  Jr. 
Robert   Redding   Markley 
Robert  M.  Matheson 


Irving  Lester  Osgood 
Howard   Stokes   Patterson 
Carl  Cornelius  Reinert 
Francis  Warren  Rice 
Frederick  Raymond   Schweitzer 
Howell  Lewis  Shay 
Joseph  Lemley  Stewart 
Harold  Tatum 
Fred.  Laughton  Townley 
George  Emroy  Truex 


IN  BIOLOGY 

Bartholomew  M.  Allen 
James  Arthur  Buchanan 
John  Dibble 


Charles  Arnold  Fitzgerald 
William  Newton  Long 
JoHi^  Shaw  Van  Winkle 


Edwin  Barrett  Wilson 


IN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  AND  BANKING 


Jesse  Warren  Guise 
T.  Whitney  Iszard 


August  Louis  Kirchner 
Claude  Mallory  Stubbs 
Harry  Allan  Sharrett 


IN  CHEMISTRY 


Francis  Aloysius  Boudart 


IN    MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 

John  M.  Borden 


IN  MUSIC 

Emma  Elizabeth  Benson 
Dolores  Marie  Costello 
Albert  Joseph  Dooner 
Mary  Grace  Houseman 
Reah  M.  Jackson 


Florence  Elizabeth  Miller 

Clara  L.  Ristine 

hildegard  ernestine  rodman 

Edna  Stutz 

Claudine  Rebecca  Webster 


Certificates,  Honors  and  Prizes 
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IN  THE  EVENING  SCHOOL 

William   Edwin  Allaun 
Harry  Taylor  Baker 
William  Harry  Baker 
Dillwyn   Parrish   Blakely 
T.  CouLSTON  Bolton 
Samuel  Walter  Brown 
Lawrence  Gibson  Brumfield 
Paul  Gay  Brumfield 
Thomas  Vincent  Burghart 
Byron  Hilton  Callingham 
Oliver   Goldsmith   Casey 
John  Joseph  Chambers 
Edward  R.  Clark 
Eduard   Samuel   Clegg 
William  Mills  Corliss 
Walter  Cowdrick 
Irving  England  Cox 
Harry  Raymond  Craig 
William  Ringold  Davison 
George  Alexander  Davison 
Floyd  Eugene  Decker 
Walter  Ellis,  Jr. 
Harry  Jackson  Fennimore 
Robert  Uhler  Frey 
William   George  Friedgen 
Claude  Howard  Fryburg 
Raymond  Massey  Fulforth 
Clarence  R.  Gehman 
R.  Raymond  Glover 
James  Stanislaus  Grant 
Edward  Gunderman 
Roland  Cleveland  Hall 
William  Joseph  Hanley 
Randall  Groves  Hay 
Harry  M.  Hebrank 
Alfred  Yerkes  Hendricks 


GusTAv  Alfred  Hessler 
Julius  Mann  Hofstetter 
Harry  Maxton  Hughes 
Tokishige  Inouye 
Richard  Janney 
Charles  Edward  Jones 
John   Edward  Kleinhorst 
Vincent  B.  Kulp 
William  Sidebottom  Leech 
Warren  Harper  Lees 
Charles   Frederick   Linden m a yer 
Leslie  Arymar  McAllister 
Samuel  Mc Clear y 
Leonard  Thomas  McCloskey 
Charles   Francis   McSweeney 
William  A.  Markert 
Thomas  McCracken  Miller 
William   Clement   O'Donnell 
Leo  Nicholas  Ornston 
John   Pemberton,  Jr. 
Levin  Rank 
Archie  Thomas  Riggin 
James  Erwin  Savacool 
Walter  Samuel  Slack 
George  Andrew  Souder 
William   Granless   Sterrett 
Harry  M.  Swartz 
Frank  Joseph  Sullivan 
Charles  Anthony  Thress 
Webster  Wellington  Tomb 
Charles  MacLellan  Town,  2D 
Harry  Charles  Walter 
William  Henry  Welcker 
Robert  Love  Wilkinson 
Charles  Williams 
Charles   Elijah  Williams 


IN   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Philip  Sidney  Lewis 
Bartram  Ashmead  Owen 
William  Edmund  Pendleton 
Francis  Robert  Findlay 


George  Washington  Wall,  Jr. 
John  Christian  Howe 
Mark  Taylor  Milnor 
Oscar  Edward  Gerney 


i6  Certificates,  Honors  and  Prises 

Honors 

SENIOR  HONORS 
IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Chas.  Blizard  Bazzoni  Ernest  Waldron  Cheyney 

Horace  Tippin  Boileau  Karl  Wm.  Henry  Scholz 

Walther  John  Wessels 

IN  BIOLOGY 

Sophie  Elizabe!th   Foell  Francis  Whittier  Pennell 

Helen  Katherine  Sawyer 

IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Newton  Jackson 

IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Fred  Lester  Simon 

IN  COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Lizette  Paravicini  Blanch'e  Roggenburger 

Anita  Price  Shollenberger 


IN  THE  WHARTON   SCHOOL 

Robert  Francis  Devine,  Jr.  Siebel  Harris 

Frank    Parker,   Jr. 


SOPHOMORE  HONORS 
IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Franklin  H.  Baker  Robert  C.  McQuilken 

Morrison  C.  Boyd  Edward  W.  Maderia 

Frank  McM.  Breniser  Bertram  C.  Schmidt 

Jay  Wesley  Worrell 

IN  BIOLOGY 

Myrtle  Imogene  Schock  May  Lewis  Laramy 

Francis  Warren  Lyons 

IN  CHEMISTRY 

George  Alan  Bateman 


Certificates,  Honors  and  Prizes  ly 


LV  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

W'lLLARD  B.  Dkgenfr  Anorew  S.  Davis 

IM  COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 
Alice   Potter   Ervin 

IN  THE  WHARTON  SCHOOL 

Sylvan  I.  Lang 


Prizes 


IN  THE  COLLEGE 


I. 
Entrance  Prizes 

1,  The  Eugene  Delano  Prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  special 
examination  in  the  French  and  German  required  for  entrance  to  College. 
Awarded  equally  to  Isidore  Lasker  Greenberg  and  Stephen  Stanislaus 

SZLAPKA. 

2.  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  offered  by  The  Class  of  1880,  for  the 
best  special  examination  in  Mathematics  by  a  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  course  in  Arts  and  Science.  Awarded  to  Theodore  Whidden  Gibson. 
Honorable  mention  of  Wallace  Greene  Arnold. 

IL 

Faculty  Prizes. 

1.  A  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  the  best  examination  by  a  member 
of  the  Freshman  Class  on  Greek  Prose  Composition  with  the  Accents. 
To  Isidor  Lasker  Greenberg.  Honorable  mention  of  Louis  Edward 
Levi  nth  al. 

2.  A  prize  of  thirty  dollars  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  for 
the  most  meritorious  work  in  the  German  Language  and  Literature 
over  and  above  the  regular  course.     To  Karl  William  Henry  Scholz. 

3.  A  prize  of  thirty  dollars  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  for 
the  most  meritorious  work  in  the  French  Language  and  Literature 
over  and  above  the  regular  course.    To  Harold  Beverly  Chase. 

4.  A  first  prize  of  fifteen  dollars,  and  a  second  prize  of  ten  dol- 
lars, for  the  best  examination  on  the  Lectures  on  Quaternions  given  to 
a  voluntary  class.  Open  to  members  of  the  Junior  Class,  and  to  members 
of  the  Senior  Class  who  have  not  previously  taken  the  course.  First 
prize   awarded   to    Willoughby   Bainbridge;    second   prize   not    awarded. 

5.  A  prize  of  twenty  dollars  for  the  best  Essay  in  English  Literature 
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by  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class.     Subject:    James  Macpherson  and  his 
Ossian.    To  Frederick  Eissler. 

6.  A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  divided  among  the  best 
three  speakers  in  the  annual  Sophomore  Freshman  contest  in  debate,  the 
contest  being  open  to  the  public.  To  Robert  C.  McQuilken,  Sylvan 
Lang  and  Randolph  G.  Adams. 

7.  A  first  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  a  second  prize  of  fifteen 
dollars,  for  the  best  and  second  best  preparations  illustrating  the  anatomy 
of  any  vegetable.  Open  only  to  students  in  the  Biological  courses  in 
Botany.  First  prize  to  John  Alexander.  Second  prize  to  Achsah 
LiPPiNCOTT  and  Mary  L.  Laramy.  Honorable  mention,  Mary  Slaght 
and  J.  D.  Perkins. 

8.  A  prize  of  ten  dollars  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class 
who  shall  pass  the  best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Latin. 
To  William  E.  Howe.  Honorable  mention,  Morrison  C.  Boyd  and 
Frank  McM.  Breniser. 

9.  A  prize  of  ten  dojlars  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who 
shall  pass  the  best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Greek.  To 
Morrison  Comegys  Boyd. 

HL 
Prizes   Founded  by   Organizations. 

1.  A  prize  founded  by  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity  in  honor 
of  their  founder,  Samuel  Brown  Wylie  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  of  the  Class 
of  1852,  for  the  most  meritorious  work  done  in  the  course  in  English 
Composition  of  the  second  year.  It  entitles  the  successful  competitor  to 
one  year's  interest  on  four  hundred  dollars.  To  Edward  W.  Maderia. 
Honorable  mention,  Brenton  Greene  Wallace  and  William  C  Ely. 

2.  The  Priestly  Club,  composed  of  Alumni  of  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, offers  a  prize  of  twenty  dollars  each  year  to  that  member  of  the 
Graduating  Class  (Post-Senior  or  Senior,  four-year  course,  Regular  or 
Special),  whose  work  for  that  year  is  most  satisfactory.  The  award 
of  the  prize  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  John  Harrison 
Laboratory  of  Chemistry,  based  upon  the  student's  application,  the 
grades  obtained  by  examination  and  the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory 
thesis.     To   Charles  W.   H.   Leichner. 

3.  The  Philadelphia  Group  of  the  Alliance  Francaise,  established 
in  1904,  awards  annually  a  medal  to  the  student  of  either  the  Junior  or 
Senior  classes  who  has  done  the  most  meritorious  work  in  French  over 
and  above  the  required  courses.     To  Thomas  Humphreys,  Jr. 

4.  A  prize  in  Architecture  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome, 
open  for  competition  among  qualified  undergraduates  and  graduates  of  cer- 
tain American  architectural  schools,  including  that  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  grants  three  years  of  residence  and  travel  abroad  for  the 
study  of  classic  and  Renaissance  architecture.  Awarded  to  George 
Simpson  Koyl,  B.  S.  in  Architecture,  1909;  M.  S.  in  Architecture,  191 1 
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IV. 
Prizes   Founded   by   Individuals. 

1.  A  prize  founded  by  Hrnky  LaBariu:  Jayne,  Esq.,  of  the  Class 
of  1879,  for  the  best  English  Composition  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman 
Class.  It  entitles  the  successful  competitor  to  one  year's  interest  on  two 
hundred  dollars.  Subject:  American  Life  as  Depicted  by  Mrs.  Trollope 
and  Dickens.   To  Louis  Edward  Levinthal. 

2.  A  prize,  originally  founded  by  the  late  D.  Van  Nostrand  and 
generously  continued  by  his  business  successors,  for  the  member  of  the 
Junior  Class  in  Civil  Engineering  who  attains  the  highest  general  average 
of  scholarship  during  the  Junior  year.  The  prize  consists  of  twenty- 
five  dollars.    To  Charles  Adam  Bareuther. 

3.  Two  Debating  Prizes,  established  by  William  West  Frazier,  Jr., 
a  first  prize  of  forty  dollars,  and  a  second  prize,  twenty  dollars,  to  be 
awarded  in  a  public  debating  contest.  First  prize  awarded  to  Henry  I. 
Hyneman.  Second  prize  awarded  to  Samuel  Rosenbaum.  Honorable 
mention,  Juan  D,  Miranda. 

4.  The  Frazier  Prize. — George  H.  Frazier,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of 
1887,  offers  annually  a  prize  of  a  standard  work  in  literature,  to  be 
chosen  by  him,  and  of  a  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  the  student 
in  the  College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  being  a  member 
of  the  Football  team.  Baseball  team,  Track  team,  or  of  the  Crew,  shall 
attain  the  highest  standing  in  scholarship.     To  Francis  Wolle. 

5.  The  Mulford  Prize,  established  through  the  generosity  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Mulford,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1902,  is  awarded  annually 
to  that  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  shall  attain  the  highest 
excellence  in  the  expressive  reading  of  Latin  Prose  and  Verse,  as  shown 
by  a  special  examination.  The  value  of  the  prize  is  twenty-five  dollars. 
Awarded  equally  to  Randolph  Partes  and  James   Horner  Rennie. 

6.  The  George  Schleicher  Prize. — Under  the  will  of  the  late 
George  Schleicher,  of  Philadelphia,  the  German  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
holds  in  trust  a  fund  for  maintaining  in  perpetuity  a  prize  to  be  named 
after  the  testator.  This  prize  is  of  a  value  of  fifty  dollars,  and  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  best  student — of  whatever  nationality  he  may 
be — in  the  German  Language,  or  German  Literature,  or  both.  Awarded 
equally  to  Gretchen  A.  Carow  and  Carrie  Adler. 

7.  The  John  Stewardson  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Architec- 
ture.— The  value  of  this  scholarship  (established  in  1897)  is  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  holder  is  required  to  spend  one  year  in  travel 
and  in  the  study  of  Architecture  in  Europe  under  the  direction  of  the 
Managing  Committee.  Candidates  must  be  architectural  students  or 
practitioners  under  thirty  years  of  age,  resident  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  at  least  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  prelimi- 
nary examinations,  which  must  be  passed  unless  acceptable  certifi- 
cates   therefore    are    presented.     The    award    is    made    annually    to    that 
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candidate  successful  in  the  final  examination  in  Design.  Awarded 
to  William  J.  H.  Hough.  First  mention  (second  place),  William 
Richard  Morton  Keast.  Second  mention  (third  place),  John  Fred- 
erick Harbeson.  Equal  honorable  mention  (fourth  place),  Frank  A. 
Abrahamson,  William  H.  King,  Alfred  H.  Megrail,  Otto  Victor 
Reeser,  George  Chapin  Robeson,  Howell  Lewis  Shay. 

8.  The  Mark  and  Simon  Hassler  Prize. — Mrs.  Leon  S.  Fox  has 
established  a  prize  in  the  Department  of  Music  of  the  annual  value  of 
twenty-five  dollars  in  gold.  This  prize  is  to  be  known  as  The  Mark 
and  Simon  Hassler  Prize.  For  the  terms  upon  which  the  prize  is  to 
be  awarded,  reference  is  to  be  had  to  the  Professor  of  Music.  To  Fran- 
cis Hall  Johnson. 

9.  The  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke  Memorial  Prize. — In  the  School 
of  Architecture,  in  the  form  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  of  merit 
in  a  subject  of  study,  as  designated.  This  prize  has  been  established  by 
Maria  Wharton  Brooke,  as  a  memorial  to  her  son,  Arthur  Spayd 
Brooke,  a  graduate  in  Architecture  of  the  Class  of  1897. 

Gold  Medal,  for  distinguished  excellence  in  design,  to  Grant  Miles 
Simon  ;  silver  medal,  for  superior  excellence  in  design,  to  Donald  Morris 
Kirkpatrick  ;  bronze  medal,  to  Otto  Victor  Reeser. 


IN  THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

The  p.  Pemberton  Morris  Prize,  for  the  best  written  examination 
in  Evidence,  Pleading,  and  Practice  at  Law  and  Equity.  To  Ralph  Jack- 
son Baker,  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Aaron  Snyder  Swartz,  Jr. 
Ralph  Jackson  Baker  graduated  Summa  Cum  Laiide. 

The    following    third   year    men    received    a    general    average    of    90 
and  above  in  the  combined  work  of  their  second  and  third  year  course 
and  are  therefore  entitled  to  receive  their  degree  cum  laude: 
'  Aaron  Snyder  Swartz,  Jr. 

The   following   is  a   list  of   the   third  year  men   who   are   entitled  to 

honors  for  the  year,  having  received  90  and  above  as  a  general  average 
for  their  third  year  work: 

Ralph  Jackson  Baker  Hoxie  Harrison  Smith 

Hubert  Joseph   Horan,   Jr.  Aaron  Snyder  Swartz,  Jr. 

Charles  Edward  Paxson  Chester  Lee  Wallace 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

The  Alumni  Medal  and  Prize  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating 
Class  who  attains  the  highest  general  average  in  examination.  To  J.  O. 
Manier. 

The  Dr.   Spencer  Morris    Prize.— The  annual  income  derived   from 
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the  invostmcnt  of  Ten  Thousatul  Dollars,  will  be  awarded  each  year 
to  that  Medical  Student  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  shall  pass  the  best 
examination   for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of   Medicine.     To  J.  O.   Mainer. 

The  Prize  offered  by  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  to  the  member 
of  the  Graduating  Class  who  furnishes  the  best  report  of  a  case  of 
Obstetrics  occurring  in  the  University  Maternity  Hospital.  To  F.  F.  D. 
Reckord. 

The  Frederick  A.  Packard  Prize,  for  excellence  in  Clinical  Medi- 
cine.    To  E.  W.  BixBY. 

IN  THE  VETERINARY  SCHOOL 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  awarded  to 
the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who,  in  the  three  years  spent  in 
the  Veterinary  School  of  the  University,  attains  the  highest  general 
average  in  examinations.    To  Calvin  W.  Mover. 

A  prize  offered  by  a  friend  of  the  School  to  the  member  of  the 
secdnd  year  class  who  passes  the  best  examinations  in  Veterinary 
Anatomy.     Awarded  to  Ira  Mitterling. 
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GRADUATION  SERMON 


The  Faculty  and  graduating  classes  filled  the  Chestnut  Street 
Baptist  Church,  in  West  Philadelphia,  on  Sunday,  June  i8th, 
when  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  D.  Adams,  Pastor  of  the  church, 
delivered  the  Graduating  Sermon.  His  theme  was  "A  Christless 
Culture." 

Text. — "Take  heed,  lest  there  be  any  man  that  shall  make 
spoil  of  you  through  his  philosophy  and  vain  deceit  after  the 
traditions  (or  teachings)  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
and  not  after  Christ,  for  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily." — Colossians,  II :  8-9. 

In  his  recent  baccalaureate  sermon  before  the  students  and 
faculty  of  Columbia  University,  Dr.  Burch  gave  utterance  to  these 
words : 

"In  an  age  notable  for  the  number  of  its  new  and  often 
startling  philosophies,  a  new  ism  or  philosophy  of  life  has 
appeared,  making  its  appeal  to  a  considerable  class  of  society.  It 
has  been  termed  the  new  paganism,  and  among  its  chief  upholders 
are  named  such  men  as  Maeterlinck,  Ibsen,  Bernard  Shaw,  and 
others  of  their  school.  Apparently  the  new  paganism  aims  at  or 
results  in  the  confusion  of  moral  standards,  if  not  a  distinct  lower- 
ing of  these  standards.  It  might  be  unfair  to  call  the  new  pagan- 
ism a  cult.  It  certainly  is  not  a  religion.  It  is  the  last  of  a  long 
line  of  paganism  propagated  since  the  beginning  of  history,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  many  it  holds  the  sincere  meaning  and  attention  to 
the  social  orders." 

I  am  not  greatly  concerned  this  morning  with  this  new  pagan- 
ism, for  I  am  persuaded  that  paganism  by  any  name,  new  or  old, 
cannot  last  long  in  the  twentieth  century,  but  I  am  immediately 
and  deeply  interested  in  what  seems  to  me  a  greater  danger,  at 
least  vastly  more  widespread  and  very  much  more  radical,  and  that 
is,  a  Christless  culture.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  danger 
in  an  era  of  wide  learning  and  deep  scholarship,  is  that  we  shall 
overlook  the  fundamental  fact  that  has  made  this  age  possible  and 
that  we  shall  build  a  learning  and  gain  a  culture  that  shall  sneer  at 
the  very  foundation  element  upon  which  it  rests. 

The  twentieth  century  need  not  forget  that  it  stands  the  peer 
of  all  other  centuries  because  of  One  who  at  the  beginning  of 
this  era  lifted  men  and  women  upon  a  higher  plane  of  life.     The 
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superstructure  cannot  be  better  than  the  foundation,  and  I  repeat, 
that  the  danger  of  this  age  is  that  we  shall  build  a  Christless 
culture  on  that  which  is  alone  a  Christ  foundation. 

I  am  exceedingly  anxious  this  morning  that  this  be  a  real 
occasion  and  that  we  forget  that  we  are  here  under  the  auspices 
of  one  of  our  great  universities,  and  that  we  lay  aside  as  far  as 
possible  all  our  scholasticism — not  that  I  do  not  honor  the  scholar. 
There  has  been  but  one  ambition  in  my  life — (I  fear  I  shall  never 
reach  it) — I  have  longed  to  be  a  scholar,  and  when  I  see  a  scholar 
he  has  my  profound  respect.  All  honor  to  scholarship — but  to- 
day let  us  forget  that  we  are  students  and  scholars  and  look 
levelly  into  each  other's  eyes  and  think  a  bit.  Be  men^  if  only  for 
an  hour. 

The  words  I  have  selected  for  a  text  come  from  one  of  the 
bramiest  men  of  his  age.  Paul  was  not  educated  a  christian. 
He  was  educated  quite  the  reverse  from  that.  He  spoke  four 
languages  and  possibly  six,  and  I  judge  that  Paul  knew  his  Aris- 
totle and  his  Plato  better  than  we  know  our  Fairbairne  and  our 
James,  and  when  he  wrote  this  letter  to  the  little  christian  band 
down  at  Colosse,  a  town  that  certainly  had  not  escaped  a  tincture 
of  Greek  culture,  when  he  wrote  this  letter  he  warned  them  against 
the  Greek  agnosticism  of  his  day,  and  against  this  liberalizing 
tendency  in  the  philosophy  of  the  day  so  rampant  in  the  little  city 
of  Laodicea,  and  his  words  came  direct: 

"Take  heed  lest  there  shall  be  some  men  who  shall  make 
spoil  of  you,  plunder  you  intellectually,  who  shall  make  spoil  of 
you  through  his  philosophy  and  vain  deceit  after  the  traditions  of 
men,  the  elements  of  the  world  and  not  after  Christ." 

In  other  words,  Paul  charges  home  to  them  this — Beware, 
lest  in  the  centre  of  learning  you  build  a  Christless  culture.  I 
shall  not  argue  the  text  this  morning  more  than  to  simply  draw 
from  it  two  or  three  suggestions,  and  the  first  one  is  that  intellec- 
tual plundering  is  still  a  possibility.  It  is  not  an  unheard  of  thing 
that  men's  minds  are  being  despoiled.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  educated  fools  in  this  world  and  because  a  man  walks  out  of  a 
university  hall  with  his  diploma  and  faces  a  world  that  is  filled 
with  activity  and  thought  of  the  intensest  sort  is  no  evidence  that 
that  man  is  an  educated  man  in  the  sense  in  which  the  world  to- 
day demands  education.  The  world  is  asking  you  and  asking  me 
to-day  not  simply  to  know  our  Greek  and  our  Latin,  our  Mathe- 
matics and  our  Sciences,  but  the  world  asks  us  this,  ''Now  that 
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you  know  these,  what  can  you  do  with  them?  This  age  does  not 
care  about  degrees ;  it  does  want  man  to  know,  but  it  wants  men 
to  know  HOW." 

I  look  back  in  memory  to  the  day  when  my  own  University 
class  came  to  the  graduation  day,  and  our  stately,  tall,  magnifi- 
cent President,  towering  six  feet  two,  a  great  giant  intellectually, 
with  a  modesty  and  a  quietness  that  were  most  impressive,  said  to 
the  class,  "Young  gentlemen,  forget  the  curriculum  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  take  heed  that  you  never  forget  the  HOW."  And 
the  world  to-day  is  asking  you  to  know  not  only  things  but  to 
know  what  to  do  with  things. 

Now  there  is  a  shifting  of  the  emphasis  in  education.  I 
remember  distinctly,  as  some  of  you  should,  who  are  older  and 
those  who  are  as  old  as  I  am,  remember  that  when  your  chem- 
istry was  laid  out  before  you,  you  were  taught  to  learn  your 
chemical  formulae  on  the  basis  of  64  elements  and  you  committed 
to  memory  a  lot  of  these  formulae.  Ask  Dr.  Smith  to-day  how 
many  elements  there  are.  Are  there  84  or  184?  No  one  seems 
exactly  to  know.  But  what  was  my  chemistry  and  the  thing  that 
we  were  taught  to  believe  to  be  an  exact  science  twenty  years  ago, 
is  to-day  shifting  with  every  new  discovery. 

We  must  shift  our  emphasis  in  business.  We  are  getting  to 
the  point  where  we  can  discover  that  not  all  sorts  of  plans  or 
things  are  good  enough  for  business.  Contrast  these  two  state- 
ments. A  man  said  to  me  some  months  ago  when  I  asked  him  if 
he  attended  church,  "Yes,  I  go  occasionally ;  but  you  know  I  really 
haven't  time  to  go  to  church  and  then  church  is  all  nonsense  when 
you  come  to  business."  I  suppose  that  man  would  dress  up  as  a 
christian  man  on  Sunday.  He  may  go  out  on  Monday  as  a  ward- 
heeler  and  call  that  business.  The  other  statement  was  this :  A 
man  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  great  banks  in  this  city,  said :  "My 
policy  has  been  ever  since  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  this  bank  to 
have  only  christian  men  behind  the  counters  and  the  word  of  this 
bank  is  its  only  guarantee."  Well,  I  can't  stop  this  morning  to  go 
through  all  this  corps  of  subjects,  the  departments  of  life  in 
which  we  must  recognize  the  shifted  emphasis,  but  the  demand  of 
the  age  is  that  you,  as  educated  men,  go  out  to  meet  the  issues  of 
life  in  this  shifting  arena  of  activity.  Now  with  the  shifting  of 
emphasis,  if  you  are  thinkers,  you  will  have  to  change  or  readjust 
your  thoughts.     We  must  think  differently  in  an  area  of  aero- 
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planes  and  wireless  telegraphy  than  we  thought  in  the  era  of  tal- 
low dips  and  pine  knots. 

I  picked  up  a  paper  the  other  day  and  discovered  that  one  of 
your  own  number  had  won  a  little  flight  through  the  air  and 
gained  a  trophy.  Go  back  to  the  days  of  William  Penn  when  he 
started  Philadelphia,  and  tell  him  that  the  day  would  soon  come 
when  one  of  the  boys  of  Penn  would  be  flying  in  the  air — what 
would  he  think  of  you  ?  It  has  come.  We  must  shift  our  thinking, 
not  only  in  the  realms  of  education,  but  also  of  politics.  I  would 
like  some  of  you  men  to  go  out  in  the  world  to-day  and  teach  the 
difference  between  politics  and  statesmanship.  Go  out  and  show 
the  world  that  politics  is  not  another  name  for  plunder.  Go  out 
and  show  the  world  that  legislation  means  loyalty  to  the  people. 
Take  your  stand  side  by  side  with  Woodrow  Wilson,  readjust  the 
thought  of  the  age  politically.  If  you  cannot  do  it,  you  are  not  an 
educated  man  in  that  sphere  of  life,  and  if  you  think,  perchance, 
that  you  can  go  out  into  business  without  fitting  into  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  street  that  has  the  word  "Gamble"  in  it,  and  without 
eliminating  that  word  from  the  vocabulary  of  business,  you  are 
thinking  along  the  lines  of  your  coming  failure.  When  you  go 
into  this  world,  go  not  simply  with  the  parchment  but  with  the 
hand;  not  only  with  the  head  but  with  the  heart;  not  only  with 
some  ideas  but  with  some  ideals — only  so  will  you  move  the  age  in 
which  you  live.  In  this  is  the  danger  for  you.  Hear  me,  young 
man:  I  am  one  of  you  this  morning;  hear  me  when  I  say  to  you 
that  the  danger  point  intellectually  for  every  man  is  just  here: 
What  shall  we  tie  to  and  what  shall  we  not  ?  It  is  not  lo  here,  lo 
there,  where  is  the  anchorage  ?  On  what  shall  w^e  stand  ?  Beware 
lest  any  man  make  spoil  of  you  through  his  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit.  Look  a  man  level  in  the  eye  twice  before  you  act  when 
he  comes  to  you  with  any  Utopian  plan  and  asks  you  to  work  it 
out  for  him. 

More  than  six  hundred  years  ago,  down  out  of  sight,  men 
were  digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral.  They 
dug  deep ;  they  laid  their  masonry  firm ;  they  are  forgotten  and 
their  generation  is  blotted  out,  but  the  Cathedral  stands  to-day, 
the  most  magnificent  architectural  construction  of  the  world's 
history,  with  its  beautiful  spires  pointing  heavenward,  as  much 
as  to  say,  **God  and  man  built  this  temple."  What  if  the  fellow 
down  out  of  sight  had  dug  carelessly  and  laid  unfirm  masonry, 
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built  it  small  and  selfishly,  these  spires  perchance,  ere  this,  long 
since,  had  toppled  to  earth. 

Young  men,  educated  men.  University  graduates,  believe 
me,  and  go  out  to-day  with  a  clean  mind,  a  clean  heart,  a  clean 
life,  stand  square,  be  true.  Be  men  who  dare  to  look  others  level 
in  the  eye,  and  build  for  eternity.  It  doesn't  pay,  it  isn't  worth 
the  candle  to  do  anything  else. 

And  in  this  readjustment  of  our  thought  we  must  readjust 
our  religious  thinking.  I  have  not  time  this  morning  to  go  the 
length  and  breadth  of  these  suggestive  thoughts,  but  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  man  to  have  no  religion.  He  must  have  some 
religion.  The  very  fact  that  he  has  no  religion  becomes  some 
religion. 

Fifty  years  ago  when  Carlyle  was  making  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  University  of  Edinboro,  after  referring  to  what 
Goethe  said  that  the  purpose  of  an  education  was  to  rise  to  the 
level  of  an  art,  Carlyle  very  knowingly  said :  "This  is  not  the  full 
end  of  education,  but  the  education  of  the  future  must  be  guarded 
by  great  men  and  every  step  must  be  with  all  the  utilitarian  power 
in  it  possible."  We  have  reached  it.  It  took  us  fifty  years  to  do 
it.  Education  all  along  the  line,  classical,  commercial,  political, 
technical,  religious,  must  be  utilitarian.  I  don't  care  what  your 
religion  is  to-day.  I  would  not  turn  that  hand  over  to  have  you 
believe  just  the  things  I  believe,  but  let  me  tell  you  men,  your 
religion,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  tested  in  this  age  by  what 
it  can  do. 

I  am  not  afraid,  therefore,  of  the  new  paganism.  What  can 
it  do?  If  it  strips  a  young  man  of  his  morality,  what  has  it 
done?  An  incendiary  can  burn  a  building.  It  takes  an  architect 
to  build  it.  The  critic  tried  to  kick  away  the  foundation  on  which 
I  stand,  I  let  him — what  can  he  do?  Can  he  restore  any  other 
foundation?  Any  man  can  destroy,  but  it  takes  a  genius  to 
create.  The  test  of  your  religion  and  mine  in  the  days  to  come 
will  not  be  by  what  faith  or  creed  or  name  it  is  called,  but  the  test 
will  be,  does  it  take  a  man  where  it  finds  him  and  lifts  him  up, 
and  up,  and  up  till  he  stands  forth  square  to  the  problems  of 
time  and  eternity,  with  a  heart,  and  a  head,  and  a  hand,  all  uni- 
fied in  a  great,  clean,  splendid  manhood.  If  it  does,  it  is  going  to 
stay.  If  it  doesn't,  its  doom  is  sealed.  Believe  me,  the  day  is  at 
hand  when  the  test  of  us  all  will  be,  religiously,  educationally, 
every  way — what  can  we  bring  to  the  race  in  its  need?    That  is 
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the  problem,  and  let  me  say  just  again  here,  that  this  also  is  an 
opportunity  and  we  must  guard  against  its  being  plundered.  Not 
every  ism  will  help  you.  It  is  said  that  in  Boston  they  get  a  new 
religion  every  day.  Well,  Boston  has  to  have  something.  We  do 
not  need  it  all  in  Philadelphia.  Getting  a  new  religion  every  day 
in  Boston !  They  forget  to  say  that  two  or  three  die  every  day. 
But  it  is  the  home  of  isms,  let  us  suppose ;  so  is  every  great  city, 
but  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not — lo  here,  lo  there ;  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  is  within  you,  and  it  is  therefore  for  us  to  stand 
with  a  clean  brain  to  receive  the  truth.  Let  it  come.  Let  it  come 
from  the  laboratory ;  let  it  come  from  the  lecture  room,  let  it  come 
from  the  rock,  let  it  come  from  the  flower,  knowing  in  your  heart 
that  any  truth  that  is  a  truth  need  have  no  fear  of  truth,  and  I 
believe  to-day  that  we  are  coming  to  see  that  the  kind  of  religion 
w^  have  got  to  have  is  not  somebody's  fad  or  ism  or  somebody's 
idea  with  reference  to  inspiration,  but  the  kind  of  religion  to-day 
that  will  save — the  religion  of  the  whole  man,  that  will  fill  him 
full. 

Now,  in  the  second  place,  the  philosophy  that  is  wrong  is  a 
mental  calamity  intellectually.  It  is  a  greater  thing  than  you 
know,  to-day,  fellows,  that  you  go  out  of  this  place  into  the  world 
with  a  true  philosophy  of  life. 

We  must  understand  this  philosophy  of  life  in  order  to  read 
our  Science.  I  have  on  my  shelves  two  books  that  now  are  ante- 
dated. They  were  written  by  a  great  man — they  were  written  by 
Dr.  White,  then  President  of  Cornell  University.  I  have  read 
them  again  and  again  in  part.  Dr.  White's  books  are  shelved. 
He  talked  about  the  warfare  between  theology  and  science.  There 
is  no  warfare  to-day  between  theology  and  science.  Galileo  could 
go  to  prison  for  saying  that  the  world  moved,  but  the  man  who 
to-day  says  that  the  world  does  not  move  is  intellectually  dead 
and  gets  buried,  and  we  are  clasping  hands  across  the  pulpit  rails 
with  the  man  behind  the  laboratory  desk.  We  walk  hand  in  hand 
to  the  hillside  and  read  the  rocks  together,  we  stand  side  by  side 
at  the  great  telescopes  and  look  up  at  the  heavens  with  the  same 
eye,  and  the  scientist  and  the  preacher  murmur  together  with  the 
same  submissive  spirit : 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firmament 
showeth  His  handiwork" — we  read  it  together.  There  is  no  war- 
fare. Men  of  large  brains,  and  large  hearts,  and  true  culture  are 
grasping  the  philosophy  of  life. 
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We  must  grasp  the  philosophy  of  life,  also,  in  our  social  and 
economic  life.  There  is  a  wider  meaning,  men,  in  figures  than  we 
think.  One  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foreign  feet — 
yes,  twice  that  number — are  pressing  our  soil  every  year  and  they 
are  all  about  us  and  you  cannot  be  an  educated  fellow  and  sit  in 
your  class  room  and  study  and  read  your  sociology  only,  I  don't 
care  how  well  written  it  is.  Go  down  on  Front  street  and  live  it 
out;  down  to  the  settlement  house  and  practice  it.  Are  you  a 
French  student — let  me  give  you  a  little  advice:  When  you  go 
to  Paris  talk  English — they  will  understand  you.  Do  you  under- 
stand economics?  Teach  it  to  the  world,  not  in  terms  of  books, 
but  in  terms  of  practice.    Get  the  right  philosophy  of  this. 

The  right  philosophy  of  life  from  somewhere  at  the  begin- 
ning to  somewhere  at  the  end  must  put  God  in  it.  From  some- 
where yonder  to  somewhere  yonder  the  infinite  hand  must  have 
recognition.  The  true  philosophy  of  life  will  have  its  religion  and 
the  question  comes  in  your  minds  just  now,  how  shall  we  test  the 
philosophy  of  life.  Dr.  James  did  the  world  a  lasting  service 
when  he  wrote  "Pragmatism."  But  it  was  not  complete.  He 
later  said  so.  But  any  one  who  reads  Dr.  James'  book  on  prag- 
matics, must  feel  that  he  at  least  made  an  effort  to  state  for  the 
world  what  the  world  was  trying  to  put  into  practice.  As  I  have 
before  hinted,  your  ethics  will  be  tested  by  what  you  can  do,  man 
to  man.  Do  your  ethics  work?  Your  political  economy  must  be 
tested  by  the  thing  it  does.  Your  sociology  must  be  tested  by  the 
thing  it  does.  Your  world  life  philosophy  will  be  tested 
by  what  it  does  and  your  world  life  philosophy  recognizing  God, 
will  be  tested  by  what  God  in  your  philosophy  does. 

We  have  all  run  up  and  down  those  steps  a  great  many  times 
in  the  Museum  and,  I  suppose,  you  often  feel  as  I  have  felt,  run- 
ning in  and  out  by  myself  now  and  again,  that  those  totem  poles 
are  most  gruesome  objects,  grinning,  hideous,  fantastic  objects 
called  gods,  repulsive  to  the  intellect,  certainly  repulsive  to  a  clean 
life.  What  do  the  totem  poles  do  in  the  religion  of  the  totem 
pole?  That  answers  that  kind  of  religion.  What  has  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  done  in  the  Christian  religion?  That  answers  that 
and  I  say  again  the  final  pragmatic  test  of  your  religion,  and  your 
philosophy  and  your  education,  science,  and  all,  will  be  what  it 
does  to  uplift  the  world  and  make  it  better,  to  weld  it  into  one 
great  common  humanity  with  a  great  Father  and  a  universal 
brotherhood. 
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I  close  with  this  thought.  1  am  prepared  to  say  and  defend 
the  thesis,  and  I  do  it  because  I  do  not  fear  successful  contradic- 
tion from  this  body  of  cultured  men.  I  am  prepared  to  afifirm  that 
there  is  no  true  culture  that  is  Christless.  You  tell  me  what  the 
philosophy  of  History  is  to-day  without  Christ  in  it.  What  hap- 
pened in  Palestine  igoo  years  ago  that  has  resha])e(l  all  human 
destiny?  Something  happened.  A  historical  fact  took  place. 
What  was  it?  Well,  you  deal  with  it.  Become  a  cultured  man 
apart  from  history  if  you  can.  Something  took  place  and  it  has 
moulded  history.  He  who  stands  at  Strat ford-on- Avon  must  feel 
instinctively  that  there  one  lived  who  was  a  great  genius,  but  he 
who  stands  at  Hawarden  is  bound  to  feel  there  one  lived  who 
was  a  great  character.  Now  a  genius  can  write  a  play  that  will 
eritertain  the  world  for  centuries,  but  it  takes  a  character  to  live 
so  that  the  formation  and  life  and  nature  of  kingdoms  shall  be 
transformed.  All  honor  to  the  genius  of  Shakespere,  but  the 
grand  old  man  of  Hawarden  did  more  for  the  character  of  man- 
kind in  England  than  Shakespere  has  done.  Burns  is  still  the 
ideal  poet  of  Scotland,  and  his  "Highland  Mary"  is  still  the  song 
sung  among  the  bluebells  and  the  purple  heather  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  Scotchman  that  does  not  read  his  Burns,  and  we  Amer- 
icans always  visit  his  birth  place  and  burial  place,  but  the  heart 
of  Scotland  is  the  "Heart  of  Midlothian,"  in  the  heart  of  Edin- 
burgh at  the  old  Tolboth,  and  the  heart  of  the  "Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian" is  Jeannie  Deans,  and  Jeannie  Deans  was  one  of  the 
characters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  You  may  visit  all  the  places  of 
interest  concerning  Burns,  but  you  go  back  again  and  again  to 
that  quiet,  stalwart  and  steady  character  of  the  little  Scotch 
woman  who  trudged  all  the  way  from  Edinburgh  to  London  to 
get  her  sister  pardoned. 

You  must  have  a  Christ  in  culture.  Genius  may  bring  the 
world  brilliancy,  but  it  takes  a  heart  to  bring  it  warmth.  A  man 
can  speak  great  things,  but  it  takes  a  great  heart  to  live  great 
things.  Milton  said,  "If  any  man  would  write  a  great  poem,  he 
must  live  a  great  life."  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  going  into 
an  age  of  decay  religiously.  The  higher  critical  new  theology  is 
passing.  Dr.  Rittlemeyer,  in  the  course  of  an  article  in  the 
"Christliche  Weldt,"  said  that  the  new  theology  is  failing,  and 
the  "Christliche  Weldt"  is  the  leading  journal,  as  I  understand, 
of  that  new  theology,  and  he  is  one  of  its  first  exponents,  and  he 
said  that  even  the  "Christliche  Weldt"  cannot  secure  more  than 
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5000  subscribers,  while  the  old  orthodox  papers  are  counting  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  subscribers.  More  than  that,  he  said 
that  the  cultured  world  does  not  take  to  the  new  theology,  and  the 
day  laborer  won't  have  it.  Listen,  men,  we  have  tried  the  new 
theology  and  it  has  failed.  We  are  tired  of  Bernard  Shaw  and 
various  other  men  who  have  failed  before  they  began.  We  are 
going  back  to-day  to  the  centre  of  weight  in  all  human  gravity 
and  character.  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me." 

I  affirm,  again,  the  true  culture  cannot  be  Christless  and  the 
whole  man  must  be  educated,  the  whole  man  must  be  cultured, 
and  the  whole  being — body,  mind  and  soul  be  made  a  new  man. 

I  stood  one  day  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Wall  street,  New 
York  City,  at  noon.  I  heard  music — not  the  music  of  the  whis- 
tles— I  heard  music  and  it  came  to  my  ears  with  a  sweetness  and 
harmony  that  charmed  me,  and  above  the  tramp  of  millions  of 
feet,  rushing  in  a  great  stampede  from  those  canyons  of  granite 
to  the  lunch  counters,  I  caught  the  air  that  was  being  played,  and 
from  old  Trinity's  spire  the  bells  were  ringing  out, 

"Lead,  kindly  light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 
Lead  Thou  me  on. 
Keep  Thou  my  feet,  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene — one  step  enough  for  me" 


and  the  multitude  never  heard  it.     But  the  day  will  come  for 
every  one  of  them  when  the  only  prayer  that  can  pass  their  lips  is : 

"Lead,  kindly  light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom. 
Lead  Thou  me  on." 

Oh,  men,  faculty  and  students  of  a  great  University,  my 
brethren!  Go  out  into  the  world  to-day  led  by  the  kindly  light. 
Hear  not  the  refrain  of  commercialism  too  loudly.  Be  not  spoiled 
nor  made  spoil  of  by  philosophies  and  vain  deceit,  but  go  out  with 
clean  hearts,  and  clean  lives,  and  clean  characters,  and  grapple 
with  the  world  problems,  knowing  in  whom  you  have  believed, 
and  being  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  you  have 
committed  unto  Him  against  that  day. 

God  bless  the  men  of  the  Class  of  191 1  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania !    Amen. 
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CONFERRING  OF  HONORARY  DEGREES 


By  the  Provost. 

Warren  Powers  Laird:  Distinguished  student  of  Art — 
advisor  of  municipalities,  universities  and  the  State  upon  archi- 
tectural problems — director  and  inspirer  of  a  famous  School  of 
Architecture — respected  colleague  and  cherished  teacher. 

Walton  Clark  :  Interested  from  youth  in  gas,  electric  and 
railway  problems — patron  of  technical  education — potent  factor 
in  the  extension  of  civic  enterprises. 

"*  William  Lawrence  Saunders:  Engineer  of  excellent  re- 
pute— inventor  of  highly  ingenious  and  useful  pieces  of  mechan- 
ism— editor — member  and  officer  of  leading  associations  of  en- 
gineering science,  as  well  as  student  of  municipal  affairs. 

Veranus  Alva  Moore  :  Biologist — comparative  pathologist, 
with  numerous  researches  of  far-reaching  value  to  your  credit — 
ex-Chief  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry — enthusi- 
astic educator  in  the  field  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

James  De  Wolf  Perry,  Jr.  :  Leader  in  Christian  thought — 
trusted  pilot  in  the  ecclesiastical  world,  whose  constant  care  has 
been  to  show, 

**That  life  is  not  an  empty  ore, 
But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom. 
And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears. 
And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears. 
And  battered  with  the  shock  of  doom 
To  shape  and  use." 

Edward  Potts  Cheyney:  Greatly  esteemed  for  personal 
character  and  attainments  by  your  many  associates  in  our  Uni- 
versity— investigator  of  the  history  of  social  and  industrial 
changes  in  England — author  of  important  treatises  upon  these 
and  kindred  subjects — admired  by  a  host  of  students,  whose 
scholarly  careers  attest  your  wisdom  and  worth  as  a  teacher. 
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Henry  Sturgis  Drinker:  Engineer,  jurist,  author,  edu- 
cator— eminent  in  each  capacity — beloved  President  of  a  sister 
University  whose  graduates  exemplify  your  teachings  and  broad 
humanity  in  many  spheres  of  life. 

Thomas  Riley  Marshall:  An  old-fashioned  lawyer — 
friend  of  literature  and  learning — a  bright  particular  star  in  the 
political  horizon,  chosen  to  the  highest  office  in  his  native  State. 
He  has  given  to  his  people  the  best  in  the  way  of  good  govern- 
ment "unawed  by  influence  and  unbought  by  gain." 

Basil  Lanneau  Gildersleeve  :  Sixty  years  ago,  one  of  a 
little  group  of  American  students  at  the  renowned  Georgia 
Augusta  University,  in  old  Goettingen,  each  of  whom  became 
here  at  home  a  leader  in  his  chosen  field. 

Now — America's  greatest  philologist — the  acknowledged  mas- 
ter and  interpreter  of  Greek  thought  and  life.  We  offer  our 
tribute  to  those  already  bestowed  by  universities  at  home  and 
abroad. 

May  your  brilliant  attainments  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
students.  May  you  be  long  spared  to  mold  and  develop  the 
scholarly  thought  of  our  country. 
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Mr.  Franklin  B.  Gowen's  Portrait 
By  John  Cadwalader,  Jr. 

Mr.  Provost  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  : 
In  presenting  to  you  this  portrait  of  the  late  Franklin  B. 
Gowen  for  the  use  of  the  Law  Department,  the  Society  of  the 
Alumni  is  glad  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  great  advocates  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar. 

The  splendid  foundation  recently  established  by  Mrs.  Hood 
in  memory  of  her  father  places  our  Law  School  in  a  unique 
position  among  the  law  schools  of  this  country,  in  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  appointment  of  the  most  promising  students  to 
fellowships  for  study  and  literary  work  for  the  advancement  of 
our  noble  profession. 
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This  portrait  is  given  in  recognition  both  of  the  memorial 
and  of  the  man  himself. 

The  Law  School  haying  so  largely  supplanted  the  personal 
preceptor  as  the  source  of  training,  moral  as  well  as  legal,  it  is 
important  that  the  student  should  there  imbibe  whatever  is  best 
in  the  traditions  of  our  bar  and  the  lives  of  its  leaders. 

In  Franklin  B.  Gowen  was  exemplified  that  rare  combina- 
tion, the  man  of  intellect,  of  action  and  of  courage,  who  in  a 
time  of  peril  to  the  Commonwealth  boldly  and  unflinchingly  up- 
held the  law. 

We  had  our  reign  of  terror  in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  70's,  when  a  secret  organization  for  a  time  was  able 
to  commit  the  grossest  crimes  with  impunity  and  justice  was 
flouted  and  trampled  on,  but  at  the  need  the  man  was  found  able 
and  eager  to  wield  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

When  criticism  is  made  of  the  conduct  of  our  criminal  law, 
the  private  assassinations  and  the  public  lynchings  that  go  un- 
punished in  this  country,  let  us  as  Pennsylvanians  always  remem- 
ber and  point  with  pride  to  the  way  justice  triumphed  in  our 
Commonwealth  in  those  troublous  times  and  to  the  man  who  so 
splendidly  asserted  the  majesty  of  the  law. 

It  is  appropriate,  Mr.  Provost  and  gentlemen  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  of  the  Faculty,  that  the  coming  generations  of 
the  bar  should  have  this  portrait  to  remind  them  of  what  a  Phila- 
delphia lawyer  once  did  to  save  the  State. 

Dr.  William  Draper  Lewis,  Dean  of  the   Law  School,   Receives  thv 

P.ortrait 

Mr.  Cadwalader: 

By  the  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Provost  and  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University,  I  accept  this  portrait  of  the  late 
Franklin  B.  Gowen  which  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the 
Law  School  has  presented.  Mr.  Gowen  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  time.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  justly  famed 
for  his  skill  in  the  trial  of  causes  and  his  abihty  in  oral  argu- 
ment. Apart  from  his  knowledge  of  the  law  he  possessed,  in 
rare  combination,  a  cultivated  literary  taste,  a  wide  knowledge  of 
commercial  afifairs,  and  tireless  energy.  The  attractiveness  and 
force  of  his  personality,  his  spotless  integrity,  his  moral  courage. 
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and  his  marvelous  gift  of  oral  expression,  made  him  one  of  the 
most  effective  orators  which  this  State  has  produced.  It  is 
peculiarly  fitting  that  his  picture  should  be  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  this  Academy  which  witnessed  the  delivery  of  some  of 
his  greatest  speeches.  'Though  Mr.  Gowen  was  a  many-sided 
man,  it  is  primarily  as  a  lawyer  that  he  would  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered. His  position  at  the  bar,  and  his  interest  in  his  profes- 
sion, are  already  commemorated  in  the  University  by  the  splendid 
endowment  for  the  support  of  graduate  fellowships  for  legal  re- 
search which  bear  his  name,  and  this  picture,  following  the  ex- 
press wish  of  your  Society  and  the  desire  of  the  Trustees,  will 
be  placed  in  a  suitable  position  in  the  Law  School  Building. 


Professor  Hugh  A.  Clarke's  Portrait 
By  William  J.  Boehm. 

"Pursuant  to  a  resolution  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Society,  Department  of  Music,  that 
an  acknowledgment  and  a  recognition  of  the  eminent  and  valuable 
services  of  the  Professor  of  Music  in  this  department  of  the 
Arts  be  made,  as  well  of  his  qualities  as  a  man,  teacher  and 
friend,  this  form  of  recognition  to  be  a  portraiture  of  him  and  to 
be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  this  time,  and  from  the  Alumni  Society  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music. 

*Tt  is  my  privilege  and  honor,  to  represent  the  Society  as 
its  President,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  speak  for  the 
members  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  Professor  Clarke  is  held 
by  us.  This  portrait  of  him,  while  he  is  still  living,  is  an  earnest 
of  our  good  fellowship,  love  and  admiration  for  him ;  and  so,  Mr. 
Provost,  this  tribute  is  offered  to-day  in  honor  of  Dr.  Hugh  A. 
Clarke,  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Music  in  our  University." 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Church  Receives  the  Portrait 
Mr.  Boehm,  Mr.  Provost,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Dr.  Clarke  is  the  senior  active  professor  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  having  been  in  continuous  service  as  professor  for 
thirty-six  years.     He  is  very  widely  known  as  a  theorist,  having 
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made  valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of  music  in  a  treatise 
on  harmony  and  in  many  instructive  lectures. 

In  composition  he  has  done  admirable  work  in  chamber  music 
and  in  the  musical  settings  of  the  Greek  plays  of  the  *'Acharnians" 
by  Aristophanes,  and  ''Iphigenia  en  Taurus"  by  Euripides ;  and 
in  many  smaller  compositions  where  notable  ability  as  scholar, 
linguist  and  musician  have  been  most  happily  combined. 

As  a  practical  musician  he  is  an  excellent  performer  on 
several  instruments.  A  famous  composer  once  told  me  that  he 
had  seen  Dr.  Clarke  take  his  place  at  the  organ  and  improvise  a 
strict  fugue,  a  performance  which  every  one  knows  requires  exact 
knowledge  and  a  fertile  imagination,  and,  incidentally,  much 
dexterity  of  fingers  and  feet. 

^  In  musical  terms,  the  keynote  of  Dr.  Clarke's  character  is 
simplicity,  the  dominant  is  fidelity,  and  the  sub-dominant  industry. 
He  is  a  fluent  speaker,  and  an  able  teacher,  inspiring  in  high 
degree  the  respect,  enthusiasm  and  affection  of  his  pupils. 

Because  of  these  professional  qualities,  because  of  efficient 
and  faithful  service  to  the  University,  and  because  of  the  sterling 
worth  of  the  man,  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  accept  on  behalf 
of  the  Trustees  from  the  Alumni  Society  of  the  Department  of 
Music  this  excellent  likeness  of  Dr.  Clarke.  It  shall  have  a  place 
among  the  portraits  of  the  worthies  of  two  centuries  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  University. 
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In  my  talks  to  our  students  I  have  often  referred  to  the  in- 
fluence wielded  and  exerted  by  the  University  in  matters  of  gov- 
ernment, in  pure  science,  in  medicine  and  in  law,  as  well  as  in 
education.  But  of  the  latter  we  are  altogether  too  ignorant,  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  State  in  the  Union  which  has  not  had  the  co- 
operation of  the  universities  in  this  particular  field.  Among  the 
noble  States  of  the  Middle  West — Indiana — prominent  and  a 
leader  in  many  remarkable  movements  has  felt  the  touch  of  the 
Quaker  upon  its  university  in  the  pioneer  efforts  of  Theophilus 
WvHe,  whose  life  was  given  to  it,  in  the  deeds  of  Judge  Bicknell 
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and  William  Otto,  whose  pre-eminence  in  law  made  him  a  revered 
justice  of  that  State  and  later  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  the  martyred  Lincoln,  as  well  as  in  the  labors  of  others 
still  with  us. 

And  this  morning  the  compliment  is  to  be  returned  in  that 
the  chief  executive  of  the  State  of  Indiana  has  favored  us  with 
his  presence.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  the 
Honorable  Thomas  Riley  Marshall,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Indiana. 


COMMENCEMENT  ORATION 

By  the  Honorable  Thomas  Riley  Marshall 
"THE  UNIVERSITY  MAN." 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  this  good  hour  to  the  beginnings  of  this 
stately  University.  As  the  clock  ticks  it  is  a  long  time  since 
Franklin  here  hungered  for  Hfe's  bread,  and  Perm  thirsted  after 
righteousness.  Manners  and  customs,  perhaps  civilizations,  have 
since  then  changed,  but  men,  in  all  the  essentials  of  humanity  have 
remained  the  same.  The  appearance  of  those  great  ones  in  which 
was  once  your  godly  and  is  still  your  goodly  city,  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  Aryan  life,  the  wanderlust  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  who  thought  he  went  to  enlighten,  but  who  in  reality  came 
to  enlarge  his  horizon. 

The  weakness  of  man  has  been  in  the  belief  that  life  is 
bounded  by  his  horizon;  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  We  only 
truly  live  when  we  apprehend  that  life  is  a  movement  and  not  a 
monument.  True,  its  great  principles  are  always  the  same.  What 
was  true  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together  will  be  true  when 
the  angel  of  the  apocalypse  proclaims  time  to  be  no  more.  But 
between  these  periods  these  principles  will  assume  myriad  shapes 
when  shaken  in  the  kaleidoscope  of  life.  Each  age  can  see  them 
only  with  its  eye  of  knowledge.  Always  when  the  fire  has  wooed 
and  won  the  water,  steam  has  been  born.  The  eye  of  the 
eighteenth  century  saw  it  issue  impotently  from  a  teapot;  the 
eye  of  the  nineteenth,  saw  it  drive  mighty  engines ;  and  what  the 
eye  of  the  twentieth  may  see  hath  not  yet  been  revealed.     It  is 
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the  knowledge  back  of  the  eye  which  sees,  not  the  eye  itself,  and 
whatever  contributes  to  knowledge  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
race. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  human  frame  hardens  and  is 
no  longer  pliable.  So,  too,  there  comes  a  time  when  our  ideas  of 
life  become  molded  and  fixed — we  see  and  hear,  but  do  not  learn. 
The  young,  if  well  beloved  of  the  old,  are  chameleon-like  and 
take  color  and  hue  from  them.  This  may  be  well.  It  may  be  ill. 
A  right  perspective  is  as  essential  as  an  artistic  temperament. 
Hence,  the  utility  of  the  University,  if  not  the  necessity  for  it. 

Scholastic  training  is  not  needful  for  the  making  of  a  career 
in  America.  The  number  of  the  untrained  who  have  succeeded 
in  every  department  of  life,  as  the  world  counts  success,  is  too 
large  to  admit  a  doubt  of  the  statement.  It  is  possible  for  him 
who  will  pay  the  price  to  buy  anything  in  the  Republic.  It  is 
not  needful  upon  this  occasion  to  discuss  whether  the  things  thus 
bought  are  worth  the  price  thus  paid.  If  you  cannot  answer  you 
are  not  bachelors  of  science  and  art,  much  less  masters.  It  may 
be  inquired,  therefore,  here  in  a  republic  where  the  Spartan  crime 
of  failure  is  the  only  one  adequately  punished,  how  the  utility  of 
tbe  University  is  disclosed.  This  is  not  difficult  when  once  we 
admit  that  the  business  of  life  is  not  to  follow  blindly  in  the 
footsteps  of  another,  but  rather  to  make  a  highway  for  oneself. 

A  Republic  whose  citizens  approach  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  with  either  prejudices  or  ignorance  cannot  endure.  We  are 
apt  to  vaunt  ourselves  unduly  upon  our  glory  as  a  people.  We 
see  nothing  save  the  illustrious  shades  in  our  Valhalla.  We 
think  they  were  America.  We  forget  the  reflex  actions  of  life. 
We  laugh  at  the  bravado  of  revolutionary  leaders  in  Latin- 
America.  We  forget  that  Bonaparte  led  heroes  not  cowards, 
Cromwell  enthusiasts  not  agnostics,  Washington  patriots  not 
traitors,  that  this  is  Philadelphia  because  Penn  loved  the  brethren 
and  they  loved  him.  France  came  slowly  to  a  Republic  because 
even  her  leaders  were  enamoured  of  the  monarchy.  Not  even 
Jefferson  could  make  the  Russian  peasant  a  democrat.  Virtue 
must  come  into  a  man  as  it  goes  from  him,  or  it  will  soon  be  use- 
less to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment.  An  equipoise  must  be 
maintained  between  a  people  and  its  leaders.  Thus  far,  in  the 
Republic,  it  has  been  generally  true  that  the  rulers  have  desired 
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the  best  things  for  all,  and  that  the  people  have  desired  the  best 
men  to  rule.  The  inborn  power  to  overcome  will  assert  itself 
with  the  passing  years.  Without  scholastic  training  it  will  go 
its  way  unrestrained  to  its  desire. 

But  to  rule  or  to  serve  best  it  needs  to  know  what  has  been 
and  why,  what  may  be  and  how,  what's  best  and  when.  Poets 
may  be  born,  but  men  must  be  made.  The  granaries  of  the  ages 
must  give  nutriment  to  mind  and  soul  or  when  scratched  man  will 
disclose  the  barbarian.  One  may  go  far  from  home  in  a  straight 
line,  but  he  is  as  likely  to  go  one  way  as  another,  unless  he  have 
discernment  enough  to  ascertain  where  is  the  wilderness  and 
where  the  garden  of  roses.  The  most  fortunate  thing  which  can 
happen  to  a  young  man  is  to  take  him  from  his  surroundings  and 
put  him  in  a  university,  there  to  meet  other  young  men  with  other 
horizons  in  life,  with  a  mind  plastic  for  impressions  and  free 
from  prejudices,  with  an  opportunity  to  seek  for  truth  and  with 
time  to  find  out  that  her  profile  differs  from  a  full  view.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  young  man  who  has  not  a  financial  worry  to 
catch  a  vision  of  the  struggling  poor  boy.  It  is  a  fine  thing  for 
the  young  man  who  has  nothing  to  realize  the  handicaps  of  the 
young  man  who  has  much.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  walk 
around  the  temple  of  Hfe  and  see  it  at  every  angle,  to  appreciate 
the  solidity  of  its  foundations,  the  beauty  of  its  superstructure 
and  the  weak  points  where  the  winds  of  destiny  may  wreck  it. 

It  was  well  enough  for  the  goddess  of  the  Ephesians  to  have 
above  the  portals  of  her  temple,  "Know  thyself."  It  is  equally 
necessary  to  know  thy  brother.  Where  can  a  young  man  find  out 
his  own  weakness  and  another's  strength  so  well  as  in  the  pure 
democracy  of  a  university?  Where  else  will  he  learn  that  he 
builds  upon  sand  if  he  does  not  lay  the  foundations  of  an  old- 
fashioned  cultural  and  classical  education?  This  is  needful  to  fix 
the  manners,  morals  and  habits  of  the  young  man.  High  thinking 
and  right  living  are  the  pillars  of  Boaz  and  Jachin  which  adorn 
the  temples  of  life  in  our  great  universities.  Here,  men  are  made 
first  and  careers  afterwards ;  here,  young  men  find  they  do  not 
arrive,  that  the  best  they  can  do  is  to  approximate ;  here,  they  do 
not  become  duplicates  of  their  fathers,  they  become  original. 

It  may  be  faulty  philosophy,  but  I  subscribe  to  it,  that  many 
of  the  evils  of  life  owe  their  origin  and  continuance  to  the  fact 
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that  our  opinions  are  based  u]X)n  no  data  whatever.  We  might  as 
well  have  dreamed  as  have  thought  them.  A  very  great  soci- 
ologist of  the  last  century  declared  that  there  v^^as  then  not  a 
single  theory  upon  which  English  statesmen  and  legislators  were 
agreed  as  being  worthy  to  be  written  into  the  law  of  the  land  that 
was  not  erroneous.  There  are,  as  always,  many  ills  in  life  to-day. 
The  quacks  are  advertising  their  nostrums.  The  university  man, 
if  he  be  wise,  will  diagnose  the  disease  before  he  administers  the 
medicine,  otherwise,  the  well  twin  may  get  the  soothing  syrup. 
No  one  disputes  thd  beauty,  the  necessity  and  ofttimes  the  utility 
of  an  ideal.  But  in  statecraft  and  in  religion  many  a  man,  like 
Paul,  has  been  caught  up  into  the  heavens  only  at  last  to  find  him- 
self chained  to  the  dead  body  of  a  Roman  slave.  So  many  of  the 
ideals  of  the  dreamer  are  beautiful  water  colors,  hung  in  the 
chambers  where  our  old  men  dream  dreams  and  our  young  men 
see  visions,  only  to  be  changed  into  indistinguishable  blurs  when 
taken  out  into  the  storms  of  actual  life. 

I  would  not  proclaim  a  gospel  which  preaches  the  impossibil- 
ity of  perfection,  but  I  would  point  to  the  fact  in  nature,  morals 
and  statecraft,  that  as  fast  as  one  pest  has  been  obliterated,  another 
has  arisen  to  vex  humanity.  New  plagues  lay  waste  to  field 
and  forest.  New  diseases  sweep  out  of  existence  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men.  New  evils  in  church  and  state  vex  and  harass 
the  moral  and  civil  status  of  mankind.  "Heaven  is  not  reached 
by  a  single  bound,"  and  men  may  dream  themselves  in  Elysian 
fields  while  lying  on  cots  of  penury  and  ill.  There  is  no  sublimer 
faith  than  that  in  superstition.  But  not  thus  have  ills  been  wiped 
out.  It  was  needful  first  to  find  their  origin,  then  their  antidote. 
Unless  the  physician  find  the  origin  of  the  ill,  he  will  not  discover 
the  antidote.  There  are  practitioners  to-day  who  soon  may  hear 
the  cry,  ''Physician,  heal  thyself."  It  is  well  to  long  for  the  ideal. 
It  is  necessary  to  battle  with  the  real.  The  flag  and  the  drum 
thrill  the  soldier;  but  the  sabre  and  the  musket  win  the  battles. 
Man  is  not  to  be  condemned  because  he  has  stood  for  that  which 
the  common  judgment  of  his  generation  has  declared  to  be  wrong. 
He  only  deserves  condemnation  who  applies  his  facts  to  an  im- 
perfect ideal.  Hence,  the  all  compelling  necessity  of  getting  all 
the  facts.  Not  what  we  are  nor  what  we  seem  to  be,  nor  what 
we  do  weighs  much  weight.     It  is  what  we  have  striven  to  know 
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and  how  we  have  used  that  knowledge,  that  at  the  last  will  count. 
Where  can  a  young  man  see  so  much  of  the  world  as  in  a  great 
university?  Where  else  can  he  better  view  the  passing  show? 
Where  else  can  he  meet  so  many  men  of  many  minds?  From 
what  other  standpoint  can  he  so  fully  approach  life  "unawed  by 
influence  and  unbought  by  gain?"  What  larger  opportunity  can 
be  given  him  to  gather  in  his  hands  the  tangled  threads  of  thought 
and  purpose  and  desire?  Where  more  surely  can  he  sound  the 
shoals  and  depths  of  human  passion?  Where  more  unerringly 
can  he  find  the  touchstone  of  life  ?  Into  what  hotter  crucible  can 
he  be  put  to  melt  away  the  dross  of  birth  and  place  and  prejudice? 
If  the  fights  of  the  future  are  to  be  waged  all  gloriously  as  the 
fights  of  the  past  have  been,  then  they  must  be  waged  by  the 
university  man  panoplied  with  knowledge,  observation  and 
charity. 

I  believe  that  "through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 
runs."  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  God's  good  time  things  will  be  all 
right.  But  until  then,  high  as  our  ideals  may  be,  the  sum  of  duty 
is  to  fight  the  fight  for  the  cause  we  have  honestly  in  hand  with 
the  weapons  we  ourselves  have  forged.  This  is  a  world  of  good 
and  evil.  If  it  were  all  bad,  the  only  conflict  would  be  who  could 
be  worst,  and  if  it  were  all  good,  there  would  be  no  conflict  ex- 
cept between  those  wishing  to  do  the  most  for  their  fellowmen. 
Until  it  is  all  good,  therefore,  the  real  problem  is  how  to  recruit 
the  army  of  the  right.  It  is  not  mine  to  bid  you  all  be  good,  to 
say  thou  shalt  or  thou  shalt  not.  These,  all  long  since  have  been 
said  by  higher  authority.  There  is  no  new  lesson  for  me  to  teach. 
The  preacher  is  always  abroad  in  the  land.  But  for  the  practi- 
tioner— aye,  there's  the  rub.  Mayhap  it  will  do  no  harm  to  rev.- 
erently  say  to  men  alone  and  in  the  mass,  "Get  the  facts.  You 
can  do  well  or  ill  with  them.  You  can  go  to  glory  or  despair. 
Choose."  It  is,  however,  mine  to  say  that  the  weapons  forged 
in  a  university  may  be  used  in  two  ways. 

Long  years  ago  I  defended  a  surgeon  for  malpractice  in  the 
setting  of  a  broken  femur  which  resulted  in  four  inches  shortening 
of  the  limb.  Our  theory  was  that  the  shortening  had  taken  place 
after  the  setting,  as  measurements  then  taken  from  the  trochan- 
ters had  shown  each  limb  of  equal  length.  Imagine  my  confusion 
and   my    client's    discomfiture   when    it   was    disclosed   that   the 
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patient  had  always  had  a  difference  of  four  inches  in  the  relative 
position  of  his  trochanters.  We  had  not  learned  that  the  umbili- 
cus is,  perhaps,  the  only  fixed  point  from  which  to  measure  in 
the  normal  body.    My  client  had  measured  from  the  wrong  point. 

Two  grades  of  men  are  constantly  going  into  the  activities  of 
life.  Each  is,  doubtless,  well  equipped  with  all  the  necessary 
weapons  in  the  shape  of  knowledge  with  which  to  make  the  battle 
of  life.  Some  go  determined  to  make  a  career,  resolved  upon 
success,  looking  upon  every  man  who  stands  in  the  way  as  an 
enemy.  They  fight  the  battle  of  life,  looking  only  for  one  spot  in 
an  opponent — the  spot  known  to  the  anatomist  and  the  prize- 
fighter as  the  solar  plexus.  These  men  believe  that  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  hit  the  solar  plexus  of  humanity,  "to  ride  through  slaugh- 
ter to  a  throne  and  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind."  These 
are  the  men  of  power  that  every  age  has  produced,  the  men  who, 
by  physical  or  intellectual  endowment  and  acquirement  have 
readied  the  solar  plexus  of  the  world,  have  subdued  kingdoms, 
have  erected  thrones,  have  met  with  the  surly  obedience  of  man- 
kind. They  have  been  dreaded,  feared,  obeyed.  This  University 
furnishes  the  strong  right  arm,  the  healthy  and  hardened  muscle 
to  strike  blows  such  as  these. 

Other  men  have  gone  out  into  the  world  seeking  to  find  the 
fixed  point  in  every  foeman  from  which  to  make  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  measurements  of  perfect  life.  They  have  not  wished 
to  strike  knockout  blows.  Rather  have  they  striven  to  find  the 
fixed  point  from  which  the  measurements  of  men  and  motives 
might  be  taken,  to  ascertain  whether  these  men  and  motives  were 
perfect  and  complete.  Those  who  thus  go  forth,  it  pleases  me  to 
call  men  of  influence,  men  who  make  friends  of  enemies,  patriots 
of  rebels,  citizens  of  outlaws.  They  turn  hatred  into  love,  bitter- 
ness into  sweetness,  darkness  into  light.  They  are  the  saving 
grace  of  the  Republic.  They  do  not  claim  much  for  themselves, 
but  stand  for  all  the  world.  They  may  not  lead  armies,  hold 
offices,  finance  wrongs.  Their  names  may  not  be  written  large 
in  the  public  press,  but  men  cry  when  they  die  and  their  memories 
are  ''like  a  morsel  of  frankincense  burned  in  the  Halls  of 
Eternity." 

There  are  but  two  great  primal  forces  in  every  and  in  all 
life — right  and  wrong.     The  shalls  and  the  shall  nots  of  desire. 
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prejudice  and  expediency  are  so  numerous  as  to  lose  the  un- 
trained man  in  a  wilderness  of  doubt.  If  he  come  to  power  he 
has  hardly  an  even  chance  of  leading  aright.  He  may  not  know 
whither  he  is  going  and  any  guide  post  may  deflect  him.  If  he 
be  called  upon  to  choose  a  leader  he  has  hardly  an  even  chance  to 
select  the  worthier  one.  It  is  only  on  top  of  exceeding  high 
mountains  that  men  resist  temptations.  When  men  can  conquer 
kingdoms  step  by  step  they  usually  do.  It  is  only  when  these 
kingdoms  are  spread  out  before  them  that  they  ask,  "Is  it  worth 
while?"  But  mountain  tops  are  only  for  visions.  A  glance  and 
we  go  down  to  the  dead  levels  of  life.  Men  struggle  up  university 
heights  to  catch  a  vision  of  the  age.  And  then  they  descend, 
some  with,  some  without,  the  vision. 

This  is  a  world  grown  old  in  want  and  sin  and  misery.  It 
is,  also,  a  world  where  the  sun  shines  and  the  rain  descends  and 
the  flowers  bloom  and  the  birds  sing.  Life  is  a  beaten  highway 
and  the  procession  of  the  ages  along  it  is  an  endless  one.  There 
are  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  ignorant.  There  are  broken 
hearts  by  the  wayside,  pariahs  many  and  Magdalens  unnumbered. 
A  full  armed  university  man  may  drive  his  chariot  over  the  help- 
less and  the  dying,  may  drag  at  its  wheels  to  some  far  off  goal 
the  poor  and  unfortunate.  His  power  may  compel  obedience  and 
make  for  what  he  and  the  world  count  success.  Before  he  cracks 
his  whip  and  starts  on  the  race,  let  him  take  the  facts  gleaned  in 
these  sacred  fields  and  ponder  well  whether,  if  he  thus  drive,  the 
last  sound  which  greets  his  ear  will  be  one  not  of  triumph,  but 
of  hissing.  Upon  the  other  hand,  he  may  walk  this  highway, 
tender  and  true  to  humanity,  charitable  in  judgment,  patient  in 
criticism,  forgetting  not  the  other  man.  He  may  lift  up  by  the 
light  of  his  countenance,  his  less  fortunate  brother.  His  influence 
may  be  unseen  yet  subtle.  Such  lives  are  to  the  world  what  sun- 
shine is — unseen,  yet  without  them,  we  cannot  see.  If  four  years 
of  unrestrained  thought,  unprejudiced  gathering  of  data,  un- 
hampered fixing  of  life's  principles  do  not  convince  men  that  it 
is  better  to  have  influence  than  power — no  preachment  of  mine 
would  avail.  It  is  "kismet"  when  the  university  man  strikes  a 
solar  plexus  blow — and  may  God  pity  him  when  he  strikes  it. 
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CHARGE  TO  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 


By  the  Provost 

(Taken  mainly  from  the  charge  of  Provost  William  Smith 
to  his  first  graduating  class.) 

In  his  charge  to  the  graduating  class,  Provost  Smith  said : 

One  hundred  and  fifty- four  years  ago  William  Smith,  then 
Provost  of  the  University,  after  conferring  academic  honors 
upon  his  first  class  of  graduates,  delivered  to  that  class  of  six 
young  men  a  memorable  charge.  This  morning  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  confer  similar  honors  upon  my  first  class  of  graduates, 
numbering  856.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  offer  to  this  class, 
as  a  parting  message,  a  few  of  the  sentences  from  the  charge  of 
the  ^illustrious  first  Provost,  thus  introducing  in  a  sense  the  spirit 
of  the  commencement  of  1757  into  that  of  191 1. 

This  is  the  message. 
"Young  Gentlemen : 

"Surely — to  live  is  a  serious  thing.  And  you  are  now  about 
to  step  into  life  and  embark  in  all  its  busy  scenes.  *  *  *  At 
every  glance,  Elysian  views  and  fairy  prospects  will  open  before 
you,  seemingly  so  variegated  with  beauty  and  stored  with  pleasure 
that  the  choice  will  perplex  you. 

"Let  no  part  of  your  future  conduct  disgrace  the  lessons  you 
have  received  here.  Strive  to  shine  forth  in  every  species  of 
moral  excellence  and  to  support  the  character  and  dignity  of 
beings  formed  for  endless  duration.     *     *     * 

"Accustom  yourselves  to  an  early  industry  in  business,  and 
a  wise  reflection  upon  human  life.  Beware  of  idleness,  and  the 
pernicious  influence  of  bad  habits.  Possess  yourselves  of  just 
and  elevated  notions  of  the  divine  character  and  administration, 
and  of  the  end  and  dignity  of  your  own  immortal  natures. 

"As  far  as  your  circumstances  will  permit,  continue  through 
life  the  votaries  of  wisdom;  and  never  drop  your  acquaintance 
with  those  sciences  into  which  you  have  been  initiated  here.  But, 
in  the  prosecution  of  them,  weigh  well  the  strength  of  the  human 
understanding.  Keep  to  subjects  within  its  reach,  and  rather  to 
those  which  are  viseful  than  curious.  In  your  inquiries,  never 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  drawn  from  the  main  point,  or  lost  in  a 
multitude  of  particulars.  Always  keep  first  principles  in  view; 
life  is  short ;  we  can  go  but  little  farther,  and  that  httle  will  then 
only  be  of  use,  when  clearly  deduced  from  them. 
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"Though  we  honour  human  reason,  and  think  human  virtue 
the  glory  of  our  nature,  yet  your  education  here  will  teach  you  to 
fix  your  hopes  on  a  far  more  solid  foundation.  With  regard  to 
benevolence,  if  you  truly  love  God,  you  must  necessarily  love  all 
His  creatures  for  His  sake,  and  your  charity  will  be  of  the  most 
exalted  and  fervent  kind. 

"If  you  will  be  very  useful  in  the  world  beware  of  mixing 
too  indiscriminately  in  it,  or  becoming  too  cheap  in  the  vulgar  eye. 
But,  when  you  are  in  it,  be  affable  to  all,  familiar  with  few,  cau- 
tious in  contracting  friendships,  steadfast  in  preserving  them, 
and  entering  into  none  without  the  clearest  virtue  for  their  founda- 
tion and  end. 

"Should  your  country  call,  or  should  you  perceive  the  rest- 
less tools  of  factions  at  work  in  their  dark  cabals,  and  plotting 
against  the  sacred  interests  of  liberty;  should  you  see  the  cor- 
rupters or  corrupted  imposing  upon  the  public  with  specious 
names,  undermining  the  civil  and  religious  principles  of  their 
country,  and  gradually  paving  the  way  to  certain  slavery,  by 
spreading  destructive  notions  of  government — then,  oh  then,  be 
nobly  roused.  Be  all  eye,  and  ear  and  heart,  and  wish,  and  hand, 
in  a  cause  so  glorious.  'Cry  aloud,  and  spare  not,'  fearless  of 
danger,  undaunted  by  opposition,  and  little  regardful  of  the 
frowns  of  power,  or  the  machinations  of  villainy.  Let  the  world 
know  that  liberty  is  your  unconquerable  delight,  and  that  you  are 
the  sworn  foes  to  every  species  of  bondage,  either  of  body  or  of 
mind. 

"Time  will  not  permit  me  to  add  more.  Happy  shall  you  be, 
if,  by  attending  to  such  maxims  as  these,  you  can  pass  your  days, 
though  not  with  the  highest  approbation  of  others,  at  least  with 
full  satisfaction  to  yourselves.  Happy,  if  in  the  eve  of  life,  when 
health  and  years  and  other  joys  decline,  you  can  look  back  with 
conscious  joy  upon  the  unremitting  tenor  of  an  upright  conduct; 
framed  and  uniformly  supported  to  the  last  on  these  noble  prin- 
ciples— Religion  without  hypocrisy,  generosity  without  ostenta- 
tion, justice  tempered  with  goodness,  and  patriotism  with  every 
domestic  virtue. 

"Ardently  praying  that  this  may  be  your  lot,  I  shall  commit 
you  to  the  best  of  Masters.  Be  sure,  in  all  things,  to  learn  of 
Christ.     In  following  Him  you  cannot  err. 

"Farewell :  my  blessing  season  these  things  in  you." 
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HIGHER  DEGREES  CONFERRED 


Credentials  of  Candidates 

The  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  held  its  formal  session 
for  the  reception  of  the  credentials  of  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees  on  Saturday,  June  17,  191 1,  in  the  Auditorium,  Houston 
Hall,  the  Provost  in  the  chair. 

Fifty-six  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  were  presented 
to  the  Faculty  by  Professor  Child,  for  the  Dean,  who,  in  each 
case,  read  a  brief  sketch  of  the  candidate's  life,  certifying  that  all 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  the  University  and 
the  rules  of  the  Graduate  School  had  been  fulfilled,  and  recom- 
mentiing  the  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree.  Their  names 
follow : 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Henrietta   Silvis   Additon  :  Ho  Lin  : 

History.  Economics. 

Charles  Hahn  Albrecht:  Ida  Barnett  Hull: 

Romanics.  Classics. 

John   Clemmer  Bechtel:  William   August  Hurwitz  : 

Mathematics.  Classics. 

Gottlieb  Augustus  Betz  :  Robert   Bines  Woodward  Hutt  : 

Germanics.  Sociology. 

Anita  Warda  Maris  Boggs  :  Lizzie  Sikes  James  : 

Economics.  Germanics. 

James  Herbert  Siward  Bossard  :  Reese  Davis  James  : 

English.  English. 

Ethel   Hampson    Brewster  :  William  Dowlin  Jones  :. 

Latin.  English. 

Edv/ard  Chiera:  Elizabeth   Sutherland  Kelsey: 

Semitics.  History. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Collett:  Harry  Wayne  Kochenderfer  : 

Biology.  History. 

William  Joseph  Henry  Cotton  :  Wilson  Vaughan  Little  : 

Political   Science.  Latin. 

Venancio  Balbuena  Galeano  :  Charles   William  Meadowcroft,  Jr.  : 

Economics.  History. 

Gerald  Blenkiron  Gould:  Charles  Polk  Messick: 

Transportation    and  Commerce.  History. 

Leonard   Ephraim   Gyllenhaal  :  William   Frank   Milburn  : 

English.  Industry. 

Emma  M.  Haigh  :  Eleanor  Perrine  Monroe  : 

Germanics.  English. 

Alfred  Porter  Hamilton:  Eloise  Livermore  Osmond: 

Classics.  Latin. 
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Gertrude  Pearce:  Ambrose  Lee  Suhrie: 

English.  Pedagogy. 

Robert  Tower  Potts:  Charles  Keen  Taylor: 

Transportation  and  Commerce.  Psychology. 

Wendell  Phillips  Raine:  Joseph  John  Thomas: 

^   Industry.  Pedagogy. 

Robert  Riegel:  Tsang  Kwong-sheung  : 

Economics.  Transportation  and  Commerce. 

Albert  Lindsay  Rowland  :  Dena  D.  Ungemach  : 

History.  Biology. 

Thomas  Carlyle  Shaffer  :  Frank  Mock  Urich  : 

History.  History   of   Religions. 

George  Christian  Sheetz  :  James  Jefferson  Watson: 

History.  History   of    Religions. 

Abraham  Simon:  George  John  Weimar: 

Semitics.  Latin. 

Hamilton  Ross   Smith:  Thor  Griffith  Wesenberg  : 

Pedagogy.  Romanics. 

David  Walter  Steckbeck  :  Yao  Chung-lin  : 

Biology.  Economics. 

Royden  Keith  Yerkes  : 
Semitics. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE. 

Yaochang  Henry  Hsin  :  Stafford  Montgomery  : 

Transportation  and  Commerce.  Transportation  and  Commerce. 

KoTARo  Hasegawa:  Sih-zung  Nie: 

Transportation  and  Commerce.  Transportation  and  Commerce. 

Wing  Dau  Wong: 
Geology. 

After  the  credentials  had  been  read  the  candidates  present 
withdrew,  and  the  Faculty  unanimously  voted  to  recommend  all 
those  whose  credentials  had  been  read  to  the  Trustees  for  the 
degrees  for  which  they  had  been  presented. 

Twenty-nine  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy were  then  brought  before  the  Faculty  in  groups  according  to 
subject.  Each  candidate  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Group  Committee  in  charge  of  his  major  subject.  The 
presenter  read  a  sketch  of  his  academic  record  and  an  outline  of 
the  scope  and  content  of  his  thesis.  In  each  case,  after  the 
credentials  had  been  read,  the  Provost  asked  whether  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  desired  to  make  any  inquiry  of  candidate  or 
presenter.  The  candidate  or  candidates  then  withdrew,  and  the 
presenter  made  a  formal  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Faculty 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  conferral  of  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  each  case  the  Faculty  unanimously 
voted  ''aye." 
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IN  CLASSICS: 

Professor  Kent.  Presenter. 

ENGENE  STOCK  McCARTNEY  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  this  University 
in  1906.  The  following  year  he  entered  the  Graduate  School,  electing  Latin 
as  his  major  and  Greek  and  Classical  Philology  as  his  minors.  He  has 
twenty-seven  units  to  his  credit.  During  the  year  1909-10  and  the  first 
term  of  1910-11  he  held  a  University  Scholarship  in  Classics. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  McCartney  has  been  an 
Assistant  in  Classics  at  this  University  from  1906  to  1909,  and  since  Febru- 
ary,  191 1,  he  has  been  an  Instructor  in  Classics  at  Princeton  University. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Figurative  Uses  of  Animal  Names 
IN  Latin  and  Their  Application  to  Military  Devices  ;  A  Study  in 
Semantics." 

The  Latin  language  contains  some  seven  hundred  animal  names,  of 
which  about  twenty  per  cent,  have  one  or  more  figurative  uses.  The 
speciJil  theme  of  this  thesis  is  the  application  of  animal  names  to  military 
devices  and  contrivances,  and  the  reasons  for  such  changes. 

The  pages  of  the  Classical  authors  abound  with  reference  to  imple- 
ments of  war  vividly  and  picturesquely  described  by  the  soldiers  as 
"tortoises,"    "scorpions,"    "rabbits,"    "wild    asses,"    "crows"    and    the    like. 

The  conflicting  reasons  advanced  by  Latin  writers  for  such  transfers 
of  meaning  have  been  examined,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  deter- 
mine to  what  characteristic  action,  trait,  or  shape  of  the  animal  the 
change  in  signification  is  due.  Conclusions  have  been  reached  by  sifting 
the  specific  literary  evidence  bearing  upon  the  subject  as  well  as  by  the 
study  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  engines  used  in  siege  craft 
and  war  in  general. 

Professor  Kent,  Presenter. 

CLARA  LOUISE  THOMPSON  was  born  in  Lehigh,  Oklahoma. 
She  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Washington  University 
in  1906,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1907. 
She  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1906  as  Pepper  Fellow  in  Classics, 
which  fellowship  she  held  two  years.  During  1908-09  Miss  Thompson 
was  a  Fellow  in  Classical  Archaeology  at  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies,  Rome,  Italy,  and  during  1910-11  held  a  special  Bennett  Fellowship 
in  Classics.  Her  major  is  Latin  and  her  two  minors  are  Greek  and  Roman 
Archaeology.  She  has  thirty-seven  units  to  her  credit,  six  of  which  she 
obtained  while  studying  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Rome. 

Apart  from  her  record  as  a  student,  she  has  been  an  Instructor  in 
Classics  at  Washington  University  from  1909  to  1910. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is :  "Taedium  Vitae  in  Roman  Sepulchral 
Inscriptions." 

Though  the  normal  ancient  Roman  felt  strongly  that  long  life  was  a 
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blessing  and  death  a  cruel,  pitiless  fate,  yet  under  the  republic  evidence  of 
taedium  vitae,  "weariness  of  life,"  appear  and  their  frequency  increases 
in  imperial  times.  The  temperamental  disturbance  of  which  taedium  vitae 
is  a  manifestation  appears  in  satire  and  history  and  in  inscriptions.  The 
dissertation  treats  it  by  means  of  the  evidence  found  in  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions, with  the  addition  of  a  few  literary  parallels  for  comparison. 

Chapter  I  treats  taedium  vitae  due  to  grief  and  contains  inscriptions 
expressive  of  a  desire  to  be  reunited  with  the  dead,  to  die  rather  than  to 
endure  separation,  and  of  the  feeling  that  the  condition  of  the  dead  is 
preferable   to  that  of  the   grieving  survivor. 

Chapter  II  contains  inscriptions  referring  to  death  as  a  rest,  as 
sleep,  night,  a  haven,  the  eternal  home  and  the  like,  implying  that  death 
comes  as  grateful  relief  to  the  weariness  of  life. 

Chapter  III  treats  death  as  an  escape  from  labor,  care,  pain  and 
trouble,  envy,  passion,  chance,  bondage,  old  age,  all  the  various  trials  of. 
life  from  which  death  brings  release. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  candidates  have  fulfilled 
the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 


IN  ENGLISH: 

Professor  Quinn,  Presenter. 

JOSEPH  WAYNE  BARLEY  was  born  in  Foley,  Missouri.  He  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  from 
William  Jewell  College  in  1897  and  1905,  respectively.  He  entered  the 
Graduate  School  in  1909,  electing  English  Literature  as  his  major  and 
first  minor  and  English  Philology  as  his  second  minor,  having  thirty  and 
one-half  units  to  his  credit,  twelve  of  which  were  received  for  graduate 
work  done  at  the  University  of  Chicago  during  1902-03.  Mr.  Barley 
held  a  University  Scholarship  in  English  for  the  first  term  of  1909-10  and 
held  a  Harrison  Fellowship  during  the  second  term,  and  also  for  the  year 
1910-11. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  has  been  Head  of  the  English 
Department  at  Hardin  College  from  1900  to  1902  and  from  1903  to  1909. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Morality  Motive  in  Contem- 
porary English  Drama." 

This  thesis  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  during  the  last  ten  years  there 
has  been  a  definite  return  in  English  drama  to  the  motives  which  in- 
spired the  drama  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  intro- 
duction is  concerned  with  the  causes  that  led  to  this  return  and  with  a 
consideration  of  the  old  morality  Everyman,  which  was  revived  in  1901 
and  which  is  regarded  as  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  present  vogue. 

The  thesis  proper  is  a  consideration  of  sixteen  modern  morality  and 
nativity  plays  each  of  which  is  discussed  in  detail  as  to  motive,  content, 
and  value  as  drama  and  as  literature. 
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The  coiiclusioti  shows  the  lioniogeiieity  of  the  new  impulse,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  prochietions  among  tlie  various  hjighsh  speaking  countries, 
the  effect  on  contemporary  English  drama,  and  the  likelihood  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species.  Two  appendices  are  furnished,  the  first  containing 
the  total  number  of  modern  moralities  (32)  with  place  and  date  of  initial 
performance  of  each,  and  the  second,  the  list  of  revivals  (about  75)  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  morality  and  miracle  plays  like- 
wise with  dates  and  places  of  performances. 

Professor  Quinn,  Presenter. 

HARRIET  MANNING  BLAKE  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
She  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Wellesley  College  in 
1894.  In  1904  she  enterd  the  Graduate  School  selecting  English  Litera- 
ture as  her  major  and  English  Philology  and  English  History  as  her 
minors.  She  has  twenty-six  units  to  her  credit,  six  of  which  are  for 
graduate  work  done  at  Wellesley  College  and  one  unit  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  During  the  present  year  she  has  held  a  Moore  Fellow- 
ship  in   English. 

Aside  from  her  record  as  a  student,  Miss  Blake  has  been  an  Assist- 
ant in  English  Literature  at  Wellesley  College  during  1909-10. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "Classic  Myth  in  the  Poetic  Drama 
OF  the  Age  of  Elizabeth/' 

This  thesis  is  in  three  parts.  It  includes,  first,  a  study  of  plays  appear- 
ing before  the  closing  of  the  theatres  by  the  Puritans  in  1642  and  having 
plots  founded  on  classic  myth.  It  estimates  that  there  were  fifty-nine 
such  plays  on  thirty-one  different  myths.  The  sources  for  these  plays 
were  found  in  Classic  Tragedy,  Epic  Story,  Satire,  Romance,  and  the 
Mythology  of  Ovid  and  the  study  shows  that  many  of  the  playwrights 
turned  to  translation  rather  than  to  the  originals  in  finding  material  for 
drama.  In  the  second  place,  the  subjects  for  plays  after  the  closing  of 
the  theatres  and  until  the  year  1700  have  been  studied,  revealing  twenty- 
one  different  myths  and  twenty-five  plays.  Thirdly,  a  detailed  study  of 
three  myths  has  been  made.  These  have  been  traced  from  earliest  times 
down  through  the  years  until  they  appeared  in  three  poetic  dramas  of  the 
Age  of  Elizabeth.  They  are  Oenone  with  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  the 
Cupid  and  Psyche  myth  and  that  of  Phaeton,  and  the  plays  in  which 
they  appeared  were  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  by  George  Peele ;  Love's 
Mistress;  or,  The  Queen's  Masque,  by  Thomas  Heywood,  and  The  Sun's 
Darling,  by  Ford  and  Dekker. 

Professor  Quinn,  Presenter. 

RONALD  SALMON  CRANE  was  born  in  Tecumseh,  Michigan, 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1908  and  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year,  electing 
English  Literature  as  his  major  and  English  Philology  and  English  His- 
tory as  his  minors.  He  has  twenty-five  and  one-half  units  to  his  credit. 
From  1909  to  date  he  has  held  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  English. 
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In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Crane  has  been  an  Assistant 
in  European  History  at  the  University  of  Michigan  during  1907-08,  and 
Assistant  in  English  at  this  University  during  1908-09. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  "Mediaeval  Romances  in  Early 
Modern  England." 

In  the  culture  of  Englishmen  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth 
centuries,  how  extensive  was  the  survival  of  the  romance  literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages?  This  question  the  present  thesis  endeavors  to  answer 
on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  the  editions  of  mediaeval  romances  which  ap- 
peared in  England  between  1476  and  1640.  The  number  of  these  editions, 
their  dates,  and  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  still  earlier  versions 
are  the  main  problems  involved.  Their  solution  brings  into  prominence 
a  number  of  general  facts  or  conclusions : 

1.  The  number  of  editions  of  mediaeval  romance  printed  in  the 
years  studied  and  now  extant  or  attested  by  contemporary  documents  was 
close  to  150. 

2.  This  output  was  distributed  evenly  over  the  whole  period,  show- 
ing no  falling  off  until  near  the  end. 

3.  All  of  the  classes  of  romances  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  were 
represented. 

4.  Three  main  currents  of  production  may  be  distinguished :  one 
consisting  of  translations  made  directly  from  the  French,  beginning  with 
Caxton  and  extending  through  the  period;  another  consisting  of  reprints 
of  the  older  English  versions,  beginning  with  Wynkyn  de  Worde  and 
likewise  extending  through  the  period;  and  a  third  consisting  of  transla- 
tions of  Spanish  romances,  beginning  about  1570  and  culminating  about 
the  end  of  the  century. 

5.  The  survival  of  these  romances  was  almost  wholly  an  affair  of 
the  printers,  the  initiative  coming  in  only  a  few  cases  from  any  other 
persons.  This  fact  by  itself  indicates  how  strong  was  the  demand  for 
them  among  at  least  a  large  section  of  the  Elizabethan  reading-public. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  three  candidates  havt 
satisfied  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


IN  GERMANICS: 

Professor  Learned,  Presenter. 

PRESTON  ALBERT  BARBA  was  born  in  Hellertown,  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Muhlenberg  Col- 
lege in  1906  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Yale  University  in  1907. 
He  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  following  year,  electing  German 
Literature  as  his  major  and  German  Philology  and  English  Philology  as 
his  minors.     He  has  thirty-eight  units  to  his  credit,  seven  of  which  were 
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received  for  graduate  work  done  at  Yale  University.  During  1909- ii 
he   has   been    Harrison    Fellow    in    Germanics. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Barba  was  Instructor  in 
German  at  Western  Maryland  College  during  1907-08,  and  Assistant  in 
German  at  this  University  from  1908  to  1909. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Friedrich  August  Strubberg  :  His 
Life  and  Works." 

The  interest  of  Germany  in  the  America  of  the  early  decades  of  the 
19th  Ceutnry  was  expressed  most  definitely  in  German  literature  in  the 
works  of  a  group  of  writers  to  whom  we  owe  the  creation  of  the 
transatlantic  Exotic  Novel  as  a  distinct  literary  species.  Of  these 
none  has  given  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  American  life,  as  it  main- 
ifested  itself  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  Century,  than  Friedrich  August 
Strubberg  and  none  has  been  more  neglected  by  the  historian  of  German 
Literature. 

Stfubberg  was  born  March  18,  1806,  in  Kassel,  Germany,  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  tobacco  merchant.  In  1826  young  Strubberg  came  to  America 
where  he  travelled  extensively  for  several  years  as  a  successful  com- 
mission merchant.  In  1829  he  went  to  Germany,  but  returned  again 
to  America  at  the  end  of  the  Thirties.  After  having  studied  medicine 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Strubbrg  advanced  to  the  West  and  lived  for 
many  years  in  a  palisaded  fort  on  the  Leona  on  the  extreme  frontier  of 
Texas,  a  three  days'  ride  from  the  nearest  settlement. 

In  the  monograph:  Friedrich  August  Strubberg:  A  Contribution  to 
the  History  of  the  German  Exotic  Novel,  the  writer  in  his  Introduction 
traces  the  development  of  the  Exotic  Element  in  German  literature 
previous  to  the  Exotic  Novel  as  a  definite  literary  form.  He  then  offers 
for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive  biography  of  Strubberg  based  on  original 
sources,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  author's  novels,  dramas,  and  poems, 
and  their  significance  as  records  of  American  life. 

Professor  Learned,  Presenter. 

RICHARD  KARL  HERMANN  FEY  was  born  in  Berlin,  Germany. 
In  1895  he  was  graduated  from  the  Berlin  Technical  School,  Germany. 
He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1907,  selecting  German  Philology  as 
his  major  and  Old  Norse  and  Old  French  as  his  minors.  He  has  thirty- 
two  units  recorded  to  his  credit. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Fey  has  been  an  Assistant  in 
German  at  this  University  since  1907. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Syntax  of  the  Icelandic  Gunnlau- 
gssaga:   Appositive  Groups."' 

This  thesis  tries  to  explain  one  of  the  syntactical  formations  of  Old 
Icelandic  and  to  make  clear  the  relation  between  the  thought  and  its 
expression.  As  a  syntactical  unit  and  object  of  the  investigation  not  the 
single  word  but  one  of  the  groups  of  words,  making  up  the  sentence, 
has  been  considered,  i.  e.,  the  appositive  group ;  noun  plus  noun.  In  order 
to  explain  this  group  and  its  psychological  significance,  first,  the  different 
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types  of  appositive  groups  have  been  distinguished;  second,  the  different 
kinds  of  complex  ideas  which  are  represented  and  called  forth  by  these 
types  of  speech;  third,  the  means  by  which  the  language  forms  such 
groups  of  words  and  calls  forth  such  complex  ideas.  Besides  the  mean- 
ing of  the  individual  word  and  its  significance  in  the  group :  the  accentu- 
ation, word  order,  auxiliary  words  and  inflection  have  been  considered 
and  investigated  as  means  of  syntax  to  form  such  groups  of  words  ex- 
pressing the  various  kinds  of  complex  ideas. 

This  has  been  shown  throughout  by  comparison  with  corresponding 
New  High  German  examples  with  Icelandic  examples  found  in  the 
Gunnlaugssaga  of  which  all  have  been  collected  and  classified. 

In  an  appendix  the  representation  and  development  of  ideas  in 
speech  have  been  considered  in  general,  as  a  basis  for  the  aims  and 
method  of  the  preceding  syntactical  investigation. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  above  candidates  have 
satisfied  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 


IN  HISTORY: 

Professor  McMaster,  Presenter. 

ARTHUR  CHARLES  COLE  was  born  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1907  and  1908,  respectively.  He  entered 
the  Graduate  School  the  following  year  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  History, 
and  was  reappointed  to  the  same  Fellowship  for  1910-11.  His  major  is 
American  History  and  his  two  minors  are  English  History  and  Political 
Science.  He  has  thirty  units  to  his  credit,  of  which  number  thirteen 
were  received  for  graduate  work  done  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Cole  has  been  an  Assistant 
in  American  History  at  the  University  of  Michigan  during  1907-08. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:     "The  Whig  Party  in  the  South." 

The  tendency  to  treat  the  national  political  party  as  a  unit  has  led 
to  a  failure  to  realize  the  local  character  and  the  importance  of  the 
Whig  Party  in  the  South.  The  present  study  aims  to  remedy  this 
deficiency.  It  traces  the  party  history  through  four  stages  of  develop- 
ment: 

1.  At  the  beginning,  in  the  1830's,  the  Southern  Whigs  were  part  of  a 
large  anti-Jackson  opposition  organization  including  an  important  state 
rights  element  and  a  fair  proposition  of  the  large  planting  class. 

2.  In  spite  of  a  natural  hostility  in  the  South  to  what  came  to  be 
considered  as  Whig  policy  and  Whig  measures,  by  the  election  of  1844 
the  Whigs  there  had  been  brought  into  unity  and  harmony  about  the 
party  program  formulated  by  Henry  Clay. 

3.  The  slavery  issue,  coming  at  a  time  when  they  had  succumbed  to 
the  nationalizing  influence  of  party,  forced  them  to  act  cautiously  in  the 
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face  of  the  anti-slavery  incliiialions  of  their  northern  co-partisians.  A 
steady  conservatism  made  them  the  opponents  of  radical  southern  move- 
ments and  the  advocates  of  compromise. 

4.  But  their  activity  in  response  to  these  motives  and  the  growing 
anti-slavery  radicalism  in  the  Northern  Whigs  rendered  them  unfit  to  act 
as  the  champions  of  the  slave  power.  A  steady  decline,  accelerated  by 
developments  in  the  campaign  of  1852,  led  to  their  downfall  and  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  Whig  organization  in  the  South. 

Professor  McMaster,  Presenter. 

NEVA  RUTH  DEARDORFF  was  born  in  Hagerstown,  Indiana. 
She  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1908  and  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year  as 
Moore  Fellow  in  History.  From  1909  to  191 1  she  held  a  Bennett  Fellow- 
ship in  the  same  subject.  English  History  is  her  major  subject  and 
American  History  and  Sociology  are  her  two  minors.  There  are  twenty- 
eight  units  recorded  to  her  credit. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "English  Trade  in  the  Baltic  Dur- 
ing THE  Reign  of  Elizabeth." 

This  thesis  undertakes  to  clear  up  one  group  of  problems  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  expansion  of  English  commerce  under  Elizabeth. 
The  line  of  trade  investigated  is  that  to  the  Baltic,  known  in  the  sixteenth 
century  as  the  "Eastland  trade."  The  first  part  of  the  thesis  is  concerned 
with  the  extent  and  growth  of  this  traffic,  the  commodities  handled,  the 
incentives  acting  upon  merchants,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  under  which 
they  were  placed,  and  the  means  employed  by  the  English  government  and 
the  merchants  to  overcome  these  obstacles.  In  connection  with  this  latter 
point  comes  the  discussion  of  the  Eastland  Company  of  which  the  second 
part  of  the  thesis  consists.  The  formation  of  the  Company  in  1579  is 
shown  to  be  the  result  of  the  efiforts  made  by  the  English  merchants  to 
solve  the  problem  of  indemnifying  certain  subjects  of  Denmark  who  had 
been  the  victims  of  English  pirates  and  who  threatened  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  the  Danish  government  in  seizing  English  merchandise  in  the  Sound. 
An  analysis  is  made  of  the  organization,  the  membership,  monopoly, 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  Company,  as  well  as  its  various  relations  with 
the  English  government.  In  general  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
the  part  played  by  the  English  trade  to  the  Baltic  in  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  time. 

Professor  McMaster,  Presenter. 

ELLA  LONN  was  born  at  La  Porte,  Indiana.  She  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1900 
and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1910.  In  1908 
she  entered  the  Graduate  School  as  University  Scholar  in  History.  The 
following  year  she  was  appointed  to  a  Moore  Fellowship  in  Political 
Science  and  this  year  to  a  Bennett  Fellowship  in  History.  Her  major 
subject  is  American  History  and  her  minors  are   European   History  and 
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Political   Science.     There  are  twenty-seven  units   recorded  to   her  credit. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is :  "Reconstruction  in  Louisiana  After 
1868." 

A  brief  introductory  survey  sets  forth  what  had  already  been  ac- 
complished in  the  reconstruction  of  Louisiana  since  presidential  effort  first 
began  in  1862. 

Carpet-bag  rule  under  Governor  Warmoth  reached  its  climax  in  the 
legislation  of  1870,  which  vested  almost  autocratic  power  in  the  executive 
But  with  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1872  the  opposition  which  had 
slowly  been  gathering  strength  in  the  Republican  state  conventions  of 
the  past  two  years  broke  out  in  an  open  struggle  over  the  speakership, 
resulting  in  the  secession  of  the  hostile  faction  from  the  lower  house. 
Although  the  political  machinations  of  the  governor  forced  the  return 
of  the  bolters,  the  split  in  the  party  remained  to  dominate  the  election 
of  1872. 

So  heated  was  the  election  that  it  produced  three  factions  of  the 
radical  party  and  a  split  within  the  Democratic  party.  It  was  only  after 
numerous  conventions  and  party  manoeuvres  that  the  fusion  of  the  two 
wings  of  the  Republican  party  was  effected  and  the  strange  spectacle 
presented  of  the  Democrats  joining  hands  with  the  execrated  governor 
to  secure  control  of  the  election  machinery.  An  unusually  quite  election 
was  followed  by  charges,  of  intimidation  and  fraud,  by  the  most  excit- 
ing canvass  ever  known  in  Louisiana,  resulting  in  the  existence  of  two 
returning-boards,  and,  finally,  in  two  distinct  governments. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  three  candidates  have 
satisfied  all  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 


IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE: 

Professor  Rowe,  Presenter. 

ERNEST  SMITH  BRADFORD  was  born  in  Moorhead,  Minnesota. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1897.  In  1904-05  he  held  a  Scholarship  and  the  following 
jear  a  Research  Scholarship  in  Political  Science  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1906  as  Harrison  Fellow 
in  Political  Science,  electing  Political  Science  as  his  major  and  Economics 
and  Sociology  as  his  minors.  There  are  thirty-five  units  to  his  credit, 
twenty-five  of  which  are  for  graduate  work  done  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Bradford  is  a  special  agent 
in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,   Washington,    D.   C. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Commission  Government  in  American 
.Cities.'' 
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Til  sccurini>  material  for  this  study  the  author  visited  most  of  tlic 
cities  tliat  have  been  organized  under  this  plan.  His  investigations  disclose 
a  marked  general  improvement  in  the  tield  of  municipal  tinancc  and  greater 
economy  of  management  in  cities  that  have  adopted  this  form  of  organiza- 
tion. In  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  greater  efficiency  seems  to 
have  been  secured.  Marked  improvement  was  found  in  the  departments 
of  health,  streets  and  engineering,  and  in  the  proper  regulation  of  public 
utilities.  The  elimination  of  national  party  lines  from  city  elections  ap- 
pears also  to  be  one  of  the  results  of  the  commission  form.  An  unusual 
interest  in  city  planning  is  found  generally  in  those  cities  which  have  the 
commission  form. 

As  a  result  of  his  study  the  author  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
movement  for  commission  government  is,  in  reality,  a  step  toward 
democratic  rule.  He  shows  that  it  does  not  involve  as  great  a  departure 
from  accepted  political  traditions  as  is  generally  supposed.  This  form  of 
government  facilties  the  control  of  public  opinion  over  the  city  ad- 
n\inistration  and  thus  strengthens  rather  than  weakens  democratic  control. 

Professor  Rowe,  Presenter. 

CLYDE  LYNDON  KING  was  born  in  Burlington,  Kansas.  He  re- 
ceived degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1907  and  1908,  respectively.  He  entered  the  Graduate 
School  in  1910  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Political  Science,  electing  Political 
Science  as  his  major  and  first  minor  and  Sociology  as  his  second  minor. 
There  are  twenty-five  units  recorded  to  his  credit,  of  which  fourteen  were 
received  for  graduate  work  done  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  two 
units  from  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  King  has  been  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  and  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Colorado  from 
1908  to  1909,  and  the  following  year  was  Instructor  in  Economics  and 
Sociology  at  the  same  institution. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  "The  History  of  the  Government  of 
Denver  With  Special  Reference  to  Its  Relation  to  the  Public  Service 
Corporations  of  the  City." 

The  author  divides  the  history  of  the  government  of  Denver  into  six 
periods.  The  social,  industrial  and  political  forces  that  have  determined 
the  structural  organization  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  scope  of  its  functions, 
are  carefully  analyzed. 

In  the  course  of  his  monograph  the  author  shows  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  State  and  city  governments  and  follows  the  movement 
for  the  gradual  separation  of  State  and  local  affairs.  This  movement 
finally  resulted  in  the  demand  for  municipal  home  rule,  and  the  legislation 
resulting  from  this  movement  is  carefully  analyzed. 

The  relation  of  the  city  to  public-service  corporations  is  treated  in  so 
far  as  such  corporations  have  influenced  the  character  and  efficiency  of 
the  city  government.  For  this  purpose  an  analysis  is  made  of  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  granting  of  franchises,  the  pertinent  provisions  of  franchise 
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grants,  the  value  of  such  grants,  the  activities  of  public-service  corpora- 
tions in  municipal  elections,  and  in  the  governmental  affairs  of  the  city. 
The  final  chapter  discusses  the  city's  present  governmental  needs  and  the 
advisability  of  adopting  more  advanced  methods  of  regulating  its  public 
utilities. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  candidates  have  satisfied 
the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 


IN  ECONOMICS: 

Professor  Patten,  Presenter. 

EARL  ADOLPHUS  SALTERS  was  born  in  Attica,  Ohio.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Heidelberg  University, 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  in  1908  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Ohio  State 
University  in  1910.  From  1908  to  1910  he  held  a  Fellowship  in  Economics 
and  Sociology  at  Ohio  State  University.  In  1910  he  entered  the  Graduate 
School  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Economics,  electing  Economics  as  his 
major  and  Transportation  and  Commerce  and  Industry  as  his  minors. 
He  has  thirty-two  units  to  his  credit,  of  which  sixteen  were  received  for 
graduate  work  done  at  Ohio  State  University  and  two  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Economic  and  Social  History  of  the 
Hocking  Valley." 

This  thesis  is  a  study  of  the  industrial  and  social  conditions  of  coal 
mining  as  they  are  typified  in  the  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Field,\  of  Ohio. 
The  thesis  contains  three  main  divisions,  treating  respectively  of  (i) 
resources  and  living  conditions;  (2)  industrial  development;  and  (3) 
labor  problems. 

In  the  first  part  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
an  understanding  of  what  follows  by  treating  of  the  quality  and  position 
of  the  coal  beds  and  of  the  existing  social  and  living  conditions  of  the 
miners. 

Under  the  subject  of  Industrial  Development  of  the  region  canal  and 
railroad  transportation  with  reference  to  industrial  growth,  railroad  mono- 
polization of  the  coal  fields  is  investigated.  Attention  is  also  given  to 
legislation  and  mining  methods  in  their  effect  on  development. 

In  the  discussion  of  labor  problems  attention  is  given  to  company 
stores  in  relation  to  wages,  and  strikes  and  labor  organization  are  con- 
sidered. 

In  conclusion  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  brief  picture  of 
the  situation  and  to  forecast  the  future.  A  table  of  contents  and  a 
bibliography   of   documents   and  books   consulted   accompany   the   thesis. 
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Professor  Pattkn.  Presenter. 

FRANK  DEKKER  WATSON  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University 
in  1905  and  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year  as  University  Scholar 
in  Sociology.  His  major  subject  is  Economics  and  his  minors  Political 
Science  and  Sociology.     He  has  recorded  to  his  credit  thirty-three  units. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Watson  has  been  an 
Instructor  in  Economics  at  this  University  since  1907. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Charity  Organization  Movement 
IN  America." 

This  is  an  historical  study  of  the  charity  organization  movement  in 
the  United  States.  The  method  employed  has  been  not  only  historical, 
but  also  philosophical  and  critical ;  philosophical  in  that  an  effort  has 
been  made  throughout  the  study  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  movement 
and  to  indicate  the  economic  and  social  forces  that  have  shaped  its 
growth ;  critical  in  that  the  movement  is  viewed  as  a  movement  looking 
tfcward  social  adjustment,  a  goal  that  is  definite  and  progress  toward  which 
is  subject  to  scientific  measure. 

Enough  of  the  historical  sequence  of  events  has  been  used  to  afford 
a  background,  the  evolution  of  the  movement  as  a  whole  being  con- 
stantly kept  in  the  foreground.  For  this  reason,  the  history  of  the 
movement  has  been  divided  into  three  periods  corresponding  to  the 
decades  1880-90;  1890-1900;  and  1900-10.  While  such  a  division  is  in 
some  respects  arbitrary,  each  decade  exhibits  enough  characteristic 
features  to  give  it  unity.  The  study  closes  with  a  summary  statement  of 
the  broadening  sphere  of  organized  charity. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  two  candidates  have 
satisfied  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the   Doctorate. 


IN  SOCIOLOGY: 

Professor  Patten,  Presenter. 

FRANKLIN  KLINE  FRETZ  was  born  in  Line  Lexington,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts 
from  Muhlenberg  College  in  1897  and  1900,  respectively.  In  1905  he 
entered  the  Graduate  School,  electing  Sociology  as  has  major  and  Econo- 
mics and  Anthropology  as  his  minors.  He  has  twenty-six  units  recorded 
to  his  credit,  of  which  two  were  received  for  work  done  at  the  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary.  During  1907-08  he  held  a  Half  University  Scholar- 
ship in  Anthropolgy,  and  from  1908  to  1910  he  held  a  Half  University 
Scholarship  in    Sociology. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Fretz  has  been  an  Instructor 
in  Economics  and  Lecturer  in  Ethics  at  Temple  University  from  1909  to 
date. 
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The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Furnished  Room  Problem  in 
Philadelphia." 

This  is  a  study  of  the  rooming-house  conditions  in  a  well  defined  dis- 
trict of  Philadelphia,  bounded  by  the  Delaware  River  and  Broad  Street 
and  Market  and  Poplar  Streets.  It  traces  the  displacement  of  the  old 
fashioned  boarding-house  by  the  rooming-house  and  proves  by  statistical 
data  that  the  boarding-house  is  practically  extinct.  It  treats  of  the 
economic  condition  of  the  rooming-house  keeper  and  her  problems  and  of 
the  real  estate  situation  in  the  district,  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
rooming-house  population,  the  life  and  social  and  economic  condition  of 
the  roomer. 

The  forces  for  uplift  in  the  community  such  as  the  church,  the 
schools,  places  of  amusement,  public  libraries  and  their  reaction  upon 
the  life  of  the  roomer  are  shown.  The  connection  that  exists  between  the 
rooming-house  and  prostitution  is  shown  and  the  need  of  a  public  parlor 
in  every  rooming-house  is  emphasized.  Suggestions  are  made  for  re- 
moving the  isolation  of  the  lodger's  life  and  for  putting  him  in  a  more 
real  and  healthy  touch  with  his  environment. 

Professor  Patten,  Presenter. 

WILLIAM  CLINTON  HEFFNER  was  born  in  Friedensburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Arts  from  Gettysburg  College  in  1893  and  1896,  respectively.  In  1907  he 
entered  the  Graduate  School,  selecting  Sociology  as  his  major  and 
Economics  and  American  History  as  his  minors,  although  he  has  done 
sufficient  work  in  the  latter  subject  for  a  major.  He  has  thirty-two 
units  to  his  credit. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Heffner  has  been  an  As- 
sistant in  History  at  this  University  from  1908  to  1910,  and  Acting 
Professor  of  History  at  Drake  University  from  1910  to  191 1. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  History  of  the  Poor  Relief 
Legislation  in  Pennsylvania,   1682-1911." 

This  thesis  comprises  twelve  chapters  which  deal  with  the  legisla- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  concerning  the  poor  laws.  It  traces  the  growth 
of  the  legislation  describing  the  township,  county  and  district  institutional 
systems.  It  is  found  from  the  records  of  the  poor  relief  legislation  that 
there  has  been  no  unity  nor  uniformity  since  the  laws  have  been  in  ex- 
istence. The  defects  of  past  legislation  are  pointed  out  and  the  need 
of  centralization  by  means  of  a  State  Poor  Law  Commission  with  powers 
of  general  supervision  over  the  entire  state  is  emphasized. 

Professor  Patten,  Presenter. 

RICHARD  ROBERT  WRIGHT,  Jr.  was  born  in  Cuthbert,  Georgia. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Georgia  State  College 
in  1898  and  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1901  and  1904,  respectively.  He  entered  the  Graduate 
School  the  following  year  as  University  Fellow  in  Sociology,  and  during 
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1906-07  lie  was  appointed  to  a  Special  University  Fellowship  in  the  same 
subject.  His  major  subject  is  Sociology  and  his  minors  are  Economics 
and  European  History.  There  are  twenty-nine  units  recorded  to  his 
credit,  of  which  eight  were  received  for  graduate  work  done  at  the 
Univerity  of  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Wright  has  been  an 
Instructor  at  Wilberforce  University  from  1901  to  1903. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:     "The  Negro  in  Pennsylvania." 

Negro  slaves  were  early  introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania  colony 
and  used  chiefly  in  household  and  farm  work.  They  did  not,  however, 
increase  rapidly  because  of  climate  conditions  which  made  life  difficult 
for  the  African,  economic  conditions  which  demanded  intensive  rather 
than  extensive  farming,  competition  of  the  white  immigrants,  and  the 
growth  of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiment  against   slavery. 

There  early  grew  up  a  group  of  free  negroes  through  manumission  by 
their  master,  purchase  by  themselves,  escape  from  colonies  south  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  gradual  abolition  act  of  1780.  This  Pennsylvania 
group  became  the  most  prominent  group  of  free  negroes  in  America 
before  i860,  originating  many  organizations  which  are  the  greatest 
among  negroes  to-day, — The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  First 
African  Episcopal  Church,  Grand  United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  The 
development  of  the  free  negro  was  somewhat  checked  by  the  activities 
of  the  Colonization  Society  and  the  Civil  War.  But  since  i860,  the 
population  has  increased  three-fold;  these  negro  business  and  professional 
groups  have  emerged,  property  holdings  have  increased  ten-fold ;  negro 
illiteracy  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Crime  has  increased,  but  not  more 
rapidly  than  the  population;  race  prejudice  has  increased;  labor  organiza- 
tions have  shut  negroes  out ;  race  segregation  has  become  more  pro- 
nounced, and  social  groupings  of  negroes  has  become  sharper.  Ten- 
dencies to-day  are  toward  race  segregation  and  the  problems  of  the 
negro  bear  harder  upon  the  efficient  than  the  inefficient. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  three  candidates  have 
satisfied  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 


IN  TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMERCE: 

Professor  Patten,  Presenter. 

WILLIAM  DAUB  RENNINGER  was  born  in  Ziegiersville,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Columbia 
University  in  1901  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University 
in  1906.  In  1904  he  enrolled  as  a  graduate  student,  selecting  Transportation 
and  Commerce  for  his  major  and  Economics  and  European  History  for 
his  minors.  He  has  twenty-nine  units  to  his  credit,  of  which  three  were 
received  for  graduate  dork  done  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  he  has  been  an  Instructor  in  His- 
tory at  Perkiomen  Seminary  from  1901  to  1904  and  at  the  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia,   from   1904  to  date. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Government  Policy  in  Aid  of  Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding:  An  Historical  Study  of  the  Legislation  Affect- 
ing Shipbuilding  From  Earliest  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present." 

Throughout  the  colonial  period  American  shipbuilding  was  protected 
by  the  British  Navigation  Acts.  When  this  protection  v^as  removed  by 
the  Revolution,  the  industry  languished  until  Congress  gave  protection 
by  imposing  tonnage  and  import  duties  which  discriminated  in  favor 
of  ships  built  in  this  country  and  restricted  registry  to  American  built 
vessels.  The  discriminating  duties  have  been  replaced  by  reciprocity 
treaties,  but  our  registry  policy  has  continuously  protected  our  ship- 
building. 

The  Navigation  Act  of  1817  reserves  the  coastwise  trade  to  American 
vessels  and  thus  forms  the  legal  basis  for  nearly  all  of  our  merchant 
shipbuilding.  Steamship  building  became  firmly  established  in  this  country 
in  the  contruction  of  subsidized  mail  steamers.  The  government  also 
gave  valuable  aid  to  shipbuilding  during  the  Civil  War  by  the  policy  of 
having  war  vessels  built  in  private  establishments.  These  built  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  marine  engines,  while  the  government  con- 
structed only  two  itself.  More  than  a  million  tons  of  shipping  built  in 
private  yards,  were  employed  by  the  government  during  the  war.  The 
war  taxes  bore  heavily  upon  shipbuilding,  but  the  government  has  since 
made  several  tariff  concessions  to  aid  this  industry  by  placing  certain 
materials   upon  the   free   list. 

But  the  most  importent  aid  that  American  shipbuilders  have  received 
from  the  government  within  the  last  generation  has  been  in  the  form 
of  naval  contracts.  The  new  navy  has  been  built  almost  entirely  in  private 
yards.  Our  most  efficient  shipbuilding  establishments  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  government  for  naval  construction. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  satisfied  the  require- 
ments prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 


IN  PHILOSOPHY: 

Professor  Flaccus,  Presenter. 

GEORGE  JOHNSON  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1893.  In 
1908  he  entered  the  Graduate  School  as  University  Scholar  in  Philosophy 
and  was  reappointed  to  the  same  Scholarship  for  the  year  1909-10.  His 
major  subject  is  Philoophy  and  his  minors  are  Ethics  and  Psychology. 
He   has   twenty-four  units   recorded  to   his   credit. 

In   addition  to   his   record   as   a   student,   he   has   been    Professor   of 
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Systematic   Theology   at    Lincoln    University   since    1902. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Nicomachus  of  Gerasa:  An  Intro- 
duction TO  Arithmetic." 

Mr.  Johnson  has  prepared  as  his  thesis  a  translation,  with  introduc- 
tion and  commentary,  of  the  "Introduction  to  Arithmetic,"  written  by 
Nicomachus  of  Gerasa  in  the  first  century  A.  D.  The  book  is  not  only 
of  interest  to  students  of  the  history  of  Mathematics,  as  being  the  only- 
existing  Pythagorean  Treatise  upon  Arithmetic,  but  also  and  in  particular 
to  students  of  Philosophy.  Nicomachus  not  only  expounds  Arithmetic  but 
outlines  also  a  system  of  arithmetical  philosophy  derived  from  a  blending 
of  Pythagorean,  Platonic  and  Stoic  ideas.  The  only  English  translation 
hitherto  existing,  that  of  Taylor,,  is  now  so  rare  that  Mr.  Johnson  has 
been  unable  to  procure  a  copy  for  examination.  His  introduction  and 
commentary  contain  valuable  contributions  to  the  interpretation  of 
Pythagorean  Philosophy. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  fulfilled  all 
the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


IN  PSYCHOLOGY: 

Professor  Twitmyer,  Presenter, 

NORMAN  CAMERON  was  born  in  Lion,  Maryland.  He  received 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Washington 
College  in  1895  and  1900,  respectively.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School 
in  1907,  electing  Psychology  as  his  major  and  Child  Psychology  and 
Pedagagy  as  his  minors.  He  has  twenty-seven  units  recorded  to  his 
credit.  From  1907  to  1910  Mr.  Cameron  held  a  Half  University  Scholar- 
ship in   Psychology. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "A  New  Method  for  Determining 
Rate  of  Progress,  Retardation,  and  Elimination,  as  Exemplified  From 
the  Records  of  a  Small  School  System." 

The  aim  of  this  investigation  is  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  ex- 
tent of  retardation  and  elimination  of  pupils  in  a  small  school  system  by 
studying  the  records  of  pupils  individually.  The  material  for  the  investiga- 
tion was  obtained  from  the  school  records  of  Elkton,  Maryland,  covering 
a  period  varying  from  eleven  to  eighteen  years.  The  school  history  of 
295  pupils  from  the  date  of  first  entering  school  until  the  date  of  final 
withdrawal  is  set  forth  in  terms  of  school  progress.  Likewise  a  study 
is  made  of  the  progress  of  an  average  of  500  pupils  per  year  for  a  period 
of  eleven  consecutive  years. 

The  results  show  that  both  the  extensity  and  intensity  of  retardation 
are  much  greater  than  generally  believed.  Approximately  90  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  who  have  been  in  school  eight  years  are  retarded.  These 
same  pupils  have  failed  on  an  average  of  2.28  times  in  this  period.  Elimi- 
nation is  greatest  in  the  eighth  year  of  school  life,  in  the  sixth  grade, 
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and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  age.  Elimination  is  primarily  the  result 
of  retardation,  which  in  turn  is  caused  by  failure  of  promotion.  Other 
causes  are  indirectly  operative  in  bringing  about  the  condition  of  slow 
progress  and  elimination.  The  relative  amount  of  acceleration  in  a  school 
system  where  promotions  are  made  only  once  a  year  is  a  very  small 
factor  in  counterbalancing  the  effect  of  failure  of  promotion. 

In  order  to  show  definitely  the  exact  results  of  the  work  of  the 
school  upon  the  pupil,  a  system  of  three  kinds  of  units  is  proposed  to 
indicate  normal,  less  than  normal,  and  more  than  normal  progress.  By 
the  use  of  these  terms  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  may  be  accurately 
determined  at  any  time,  and  comparisons  made  with  other  systems  or  with  the 
same  system  during  former  years.  The  general  results  show  emphatically  that 
closer  and  better  supervision  is  needed. 

Professor  Twitmyer,  Presenter. 

GEORGE  BYRON  ARMBRUSTER  PHILLIPS  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
from  Temple  University  in  1908  and  Master  of  Science  from  this  Uni- 
versity in  1909.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1908,  selecting 
Psychology  as  his  major  and  Pedagogy  and  Sociology  as  his  minors. 
There  are  twenty-nine  and  one-half  units  recorded  to  his  credit. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Retardation  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  of  Philadelphia." 

The  object  of  the  investigation  is  to  study  the  problem  of  retardation 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  with  special  reference  to  ten  school  districts 
and  the  relations  existing  between  retardation  and  each  of  the  following: 
attendance,  the  sociological  unit,  acceleration  and  normal  progress,  the 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  and  elimination.  For  this  purpose  the 
public  records  of  the  Department  of  Education  were  used,  supplemented 
by  the  records  of  the  ten  District  Superintendents  and  infonnation  ob- 
tained from  two  questionnaires  sent  to  the  latter.  The  investigation  in- 
cludes 232  schools  with  163,895  pupils.  The  records  for  the  year  1909 
were  used  as  a  basis  with  frequent  reference  to  those  of  1908  and  1910. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  for  1908,  1909  and  1910  shows  a  regular 
reduction  in  the  percentage  of  retardation  due  to  forced  promotions.  A 
comparison  of  the  percentages  of  retardation  with  the  percentages  of 
attendance  fails  to  reveal  correlation,  this  being  due,  however,  to  errors 
in  methods  employed  in  the  calculation  of  attendance.  The  sociological 
unit  is  an  important  factor  in  retardation.  The  relation  between  it  and 
retardation  can  be  traced  through  district,  ward  and  school.  The  negro 
element  is  out  of  accord  with  the  educational  system.  The  same  is  true 
to  a  less  extent  of  the  foreign  element.  A  study  of  retardation  in  the 
schools  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  factor  of  supervision.  A  study 
of  retardation  must  be  supplemented  by  a  study  of  acceleration  and  normal 
age  for  grade.  The  normal  is  found  to  remain  a  constant,  while  the 
acceleration  varies  inversely  as  the  retardation.  Definite  results  are  not 
obtained  from  an  investigation  of  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in 
relation   to   retardation.     A   study   of   retardation   must   be   supplemented 
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by  a  study  of  clitnination  if  an  adequate  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
system  is  to  be  obtained.  The  Falkner  Method  is  valuable  as  a  sup- 
plementary method,  especially  if  the  elimination  rate  is  unknown. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  seems  to  be  in  the  application  by 
supervision  of  certain  psychological  and  sociological  principles  rather  than 
by  forced  promotions. 

Professor  Tvvitmyer,  Presenter. 

WALTER  JORGENSEN  YOUNG  was  born  in  Owensboro,  Ken- 
tucky, lie  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Richmond 
College  in  1907  and  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1910.  He 
enrolled  as  a  graduate  student  in  1907,  selecting  Psychology  as  his  major, 
Sociology  and  Philosophy  as  his  minors.  He  has  thirty  units  recorded 
to  his  credit.  During  1909-10  he  held  a  Half  University  Scholarship  in 
Psychology  and  during  the  present  year  held  a  Harrison  Scholarship  in 
the  same  subject.  From  1907  to  1910  Mr.  Young  has  been  a  student 
at   Crozcr   Theological    Seminary. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "A  Study  in  Practice  and  Habit; 
An  Investigation  Into  Motor  Co-ordination,  in  Its  Relation  to  Atten- 
tion, Association,  Modification,  Repetition,  and  Habit/' 

The  study  of  practice  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  memory  investi- 
gation, and  to  problems  of  association.  The  present  thesis  is  an  ex- 
perimental study  of  motor  co-ordinations  in  their  various  relations  to  habit. 
To  pursue  this  study,  a  special  instrument  was  constructed,  by  which,  in  con- 
nection with  other  well  known  measuring  instruments,  graphic  records 
of  all  the  facts  in  the  process  of  learning  were  obtained.  The  con- 
clusions are  based  on  graphic  records  in  four  series  of  experiments,  of 
approximately  25,000  reactions,  obtained  from  four  subjects.  The  fact 
is  demonstrated  that  habit  may  be  investigated  by  experimental  methods, 
and  the  graphic  records  obtained  enable  a  complete  study  of  the  processes 
involved  in  habit-formation. 

The  main  conclusions  are:  (i)  Habit  is  association  of  a  given 
stimulus  with  a  perfected  co-ordination  of  responses  of  movement  in  a 
given  time  order  series;  (2)  Control,  contrary  to  Woodworth,  is  demon- 
strated to  proceed  from  organized  association  of  sensations  of  both 
movement  and  contract;  (3)  The  "practice  curve"  is  shown  inaccurately 
to  represent  the  facts  of  progress  in  learning;  (4)  Selective  organic  pro- 
cesses in  co-ordination,  which  make  for  progress  in  learning,  are  going 
on  quite  independently  of  consciousness;  (5)  By  repetition,  habitual 
actions  drop  out  of  the  center  of  consciousness,  while  memories  become 
each  time  more  clearly  represented,  but  both  depend  on  modifications  of 
the  nervous  system;  (6)  Time  reaction  and  regularity  are  complete 
criteria  of  progress;  (7)  Certain  classes  of  errors  are  rapidly  reduced  by 
practice;  others  are  not. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  prescribed 
for  the  Doctor's  degree  have  been  satisfied  by  these  candidates. 
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IN  MATHEMATICS: 

Professor  Fisher^  Presenter. 

WALTER  ROSS  MARRIOTT  was  born  in  Paxton,  Illinois.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  both  Valpariso  College  in 
1903,  and  Indiana  University  in  1906,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Swarthmore  College  in  1907.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  Graduate 
School,  electing  Mathematics  as  his  major  and  both  minor  subjects.  He 
has  twenty-seven  and  one-half  standard  courses  recorded  to  his  credit,  of 
which  twelve  and  one-half  were  credited  for  graduate  work  done  at 
Swarthmore  College.  From  1907  to  1909  he  held  a  Half  University 
Scholarship  in  Mathematics, 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Marriott  has  been  an  In- 
structor in  Mathematics  from  1907  to  1909  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics  from  1909  to  date  at  Swarthmore  College. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Determination  of  the  Order 
OF  THE  Groups  of  Isomorphisms  of  the  Groups  of  Order  P*,  Where  P 
Is  A  Prime." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  group  of  isomorphisms  of  a  group  G  of 
prime  order  p,  is  a  group  of  order  p — i,  and  that  the  group  of  isomor- 
phisms of  a  group  of  order  p^  is  a  group  of  order  p  (p — i)  and  cyclic,  if 
the  group  of  order  p^  is  cyclic.  It  is  simply  isomorphic  with  the  linear 
homogenoeous  group  on  p^  variables  (modp)  if  the  group  of  order  p''  is 
not  cyclic. 

A.  E.  Western  in  a  paper  on  "Groups  of  Order  p'q",  Proceedings 
London  Mathematical  Society,  Volume  30,  has  treated  the  isomorphisms 
of  groups  of  order  p". 

The  general  cases  of  non-Abelian  groups  have  not  been  investigated. 
Inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  isomorphisms  is  indispensable  in  the  solution 
of  Cayley's  historic  problem  of  group  construction,  it  is  important  that 
the  isomorphisms  of  groups  whose  order  is  a  power  of  a  prime  number 
be  investigated. 

Mr.  Marriott  in  his  thesis  determines  the  orders  of  the  groups  of 
isomorphisms  of  all  existent  types  of  order  p*  and  secures  the  most 
general  representation  of  each  type  of  order  p  *  itself.  His  methods 
for  the  most  part  depend  upon  the  solution  of  congruences  whose  terms 
are  determinants.  It  is  found  that  all  of  the  orders  corresponding  to  non- 
Abelian  types  are  of  the  general  form  pc3<  (p — O^  (p+i)  "6  with  the 
exception  of  two  cases  which  are  of  the  form  2po(    (p — i)  Z5 

Of  the  Abelian  types,  all  give  orders  of  the   form  p  <^  (p — i)  x 
(p+i)  ^     except  the  one  which  is  generated  by  four  independent  opera- 
tions. 

In  many  cases  in  the  problem  special  methods  proved  to  be  necessary  when 
the  prime  p  is  2  or  3.  These  and  all  other  cases  of  the  problem  are  ex- 
haustively treated  in  the  thesis. 
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Professor  Fisher,  Presenter. 

LOUIS  O'SHAUGHNESSY  was  born  in  South  Solon,  Ohio.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Civil  Engineering  from 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1903  and  1904,  respectively,  and  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Ohio  State  University  in  1907.  He  entered 
the  Graduate  School  in  1907,  selecting  Mathematics  as  his  major  and 
first  minor  and  Astronomy  as  his  second  minor.  He  has  thirty-two 
standard  courses  recorded  to  his  credit,  of  which  fourteen  were  received 
for  work  done  at  Ohio  State  University. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  has  been 
an  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  from 
1904  to  1906,  and  Instructor  in  Mathematics  at  this  University  since  1907. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is :  "The  Integrability  of  the  Differential 
Equation  Representing  the  Sum  of  a  Family  of  Series." 

The  sums  of  many  families  of  series  may  be  represented  by  differential 
equations.  The  integrability  of  such  an  equation  depends  on  whether  the 
sum  is  obtained  in  terms  of  known  numbers  or  known  functions. 

In  this  thesis,  the  author  has  studied  the  integrability  of  the  differen- 
tial equation  representing  the  sum  of  the  series: 

00  x"^ 


■^  =  <^       Ayr/    I     ^  -^ 

for  the  various  general  values  of  a  and  h,  and  also  for  particular  values 
of  a,  h  and  p. 

The   Executive  Committee   certifies  that  the   requirements  prescribed 
for  the   Doctorate  have  been   fulfilled  by  these  two  candidates. 


IN  PHYSICS: 

Professor  Goodspeed,  Presenter. 

MELVIN  REECE  HARKINS  was  born  in  Forest  Hill,  Maryland. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Western  Maryland 
College  in  1905  and  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  following  year, 
elcting  Physics  as  his  major  and  first  minor  and  Mathematics  as  his 
second  minor.  He  has  twenty-four  and  one-half  units  recorded  to  his 
credit. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Harkins  has  been  an  In- 
structor in  Physics  at  this  University  since  1906. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Transmission  of  Sound  Through 
Porous  and  Non-Porous  Materials.'' 

This  thesis  was  compiled  jointly  by  Mr.  McGinnis  and  Mr.  Harkins 
and  the  short  abstract  was  read  when  Mr.  McGinnis  was  presented. 
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Profesor  Goodspeed,  Presenter. 

JOHN  EZRA  HOYT  was  born  in  Dexter,  Michigan.  He  received  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Ursinus  College  in  1904  and  Master 
of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1906.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School 
in  1904,  selecting  Physics  as  his  major  and  Chemistry  and  Mathematics 
as  his  minors,  and  has  now  thirty  units  recorded  to  his  credit.  From  1904 
to  1906  Mr.  Hoyt  held  the  Tyndale  Fellowship  in  Physics. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  student,  he  has  been  an  Instructor  in 
Physics  at  Drexel  Institute  since  1906. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Oscillographic  Study  of  the  Sing- 
ing Arc.''' 

The  author  makes  an  oscillographic  study  of  the  sound,  the  current, 
and  the  potential  difference  of  the  singing  arc  at  low  frequencies.  By 
means  of  the  acoustic  oscillograph  construction  by  the  author,  simul- 
taneous records  of  the  variations  of  sound  and  of  the  electric  oscillations 
are  made,  reproduced  directly,  and  compared.  Two  or  more  oscillating 
circuits,  harmonically  related,  are  shunted  around  the  arc  and  their 
variations  of  currents  and  potential  differences  compared. 

It  is  found  that  while  the  fundamental  of  the  musical  sound  agrees 
in  frequency  with  that  of  the  electric  variation,  yet  the  harmonies  of  the 
former  seem  to  depend  largely  on  conditions  of  the  arc  other  than  the 
electrical  conditions.  The  character  of  the  sound  wave  does  not  appear  to 
be  changed  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  large  inductance  in  the  source 
circuit,  as  has  been  supposed.  Curves  are  drawn,  showing  that  the  potential 
decreases  with  increase  of  current;  that  the  potential  difference  of  the 
arc  is  not  equal  to  the  vector  sum  of  the  potential  differences  of  the 
parts  of  the  shunt  circuit;  nor  is  the  current  through  the  arc  equal  to  a 
constant  plus  the  sum  of  the  inverse  discharge  of  the  shunt  circuits.  These 
facts  point  to  peculiar  conditions  of  the  arc  itself,  which  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed. 

In  connection  with  this  paper  are  given  the  first  direct  reproductions 
of  simultaneous  records  of  the  acoustic  oscillations  and  of  the  electric 
oscillations  producing  the  sound. 

Professor  Goodspeed,  Presenter. 

CLAUDE  STONECLIFFE  McGINNlS  was  born  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1906.  In  1908  he  entered  the 
Graduate  School,  electing  Physics  as  his  major  and  first  minor  and 
Mathematics  as  his  second  minor.  He  has  twenty-seven  units  recorded 
to  his  credit,  of  which  number  fifteen  were  received  for  graduate 
work  done  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  McGinnis  has  been  an 
Assistant  in  Physics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  from 
1906  to  1908,  and  an  Instructor  in  Physics  at  this  University  since  1908. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Transmission  of  Sound  Through 
Porous  and  Non-Porous  Materials/' 
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The  t)l)jccl  of  this  iiu'ostigation.  whicli  was  jointly  prt-parcd  hy  M  i-. 
Harkins  and  Mr.  McGinnis,  was  to  study  more  extensively  the  nature 
of  sound-transmission  through  porous  and  non-porous  materials  and  to 
quantitatively  determine  the  transmitted  intensity. 

The  source  of  sound  was  an  organ  pipe  blown  hy  pressure  supi)licd 
by  a  centrifugal  blower.  The  sound  waves  impinged  on  the  diaphragm 
of  a  telephone  receiver  which  was  connected  in  series  with  a  condenser 
and  the  primary  of  a  transformer.  The  secondary  of  the  transformer 
was  in  series  with  a  resistance,  a  molybdenite  crystal  rectifier  and  a  high 
sensibility,  direct  current  galvanometer.  The  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter was  found  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
incident  on  the  telephone  diaphragm.  A  special  device  was  used  to  damp 
the  lateral  vibration  of  the  specimen  which  was  placed  directly  before 
the  diaphragm.  With  these  lateral  vibrations  damped,  the  following  re- 
sults were  obtained : 

The  crystal  rectifier  with  apparatus  as  described,  is  reliable  when 
used  for  the  comparison  of  sound  intensities  but  cannot  be  ued  for 
absolute  determinations  since  the  percentage  of  rectification  is  subject 
to  change.  In  non-porous  materials  there  is  practically  no  sound  trans- 
mitted while  for  porous  materials  the  general  law  is  exponential,  i.  e., 
each  sheet  transmits  a  definite  percentage  of  the  sound  incident  upon  it. 
Most  of  the  sound  commonly  said  to  be  transmitted  is  due  to  the  lateral 
vibrations  of  the  material  as  an  independent  sound  source. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  three  candidates  have 
fulfilled  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 
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Professor   Shinn,  Presenter. 

WILLIAM  BROOKS  HICKS  was  born  in  Matinsburg,  Texas.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  the 
University  of  Texas  in  1906  and  1908,  respectively.  He  entered  the 
Graduate  School  the  following  year  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Chemistry, 
and  was  reappointed  to  the  same  fellowship  for  this  year.  His  major 
and  both  minors  are  in  Chemistry.  He  has  sixteen  and  one-half  units 
to  his  credit  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  laboratory  work  to  more  than 
satisfy  the  requirements. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Use  of  Sulphur  Monochloride 
IN  the  Decomposition  and  Analysis  of  Rare  Earth  Minerals." 

The  finely  powdered  rare  earth  minerals,  fergusonite,  aesthynite, 
euxenite,  and  samarskite  were  each  subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphur 
monochloride  vapors  while  the  temperature  was  gradually  raised  from 
200°  C.  to  500°  C.  The  extent  of  decomposition  was  determined  by  dis- 
solving the  non-volatile  portion  in  water  and  weighing  the  ignited  residue. 
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By  this  treatment  the  minerals  were  quantitatively  decomposed.  Columbian, 
tantalum,  titanium,  and  tungsten  were  completely  volatilized,  leaving  the 
rare  earths  free  from  these  elements. 

The  non-volatile  portion  of  the  minerals  was  examined  for  scandium 
by  applying  the  reactions  of  Meyer,  which  consist  in  precipitating  scandium 
and  thorium  from  a  strongly  acid  solution  with  sodium  silicofluoride  and 
then  separating  these  two  elements  by  boiling  their  concentrated  neutral 
chloride  solution  with  20  per  cent,  of  sodium  carbonate.  In  all  cases, 
sodium  silicofluoride  produced  a  precipitate,  but  only  in  the  cases  of 
aeschynite  and  euxenite  did  the  sodium  carbonate  treatment  give  a  precipi- 
tate. This  behavior  indicates  the  absence  of  scandium  in  fergusonite  and 
samarskite,  and  its  presence  in  aeschynite  and  euxenite.  Photographs 
of  the  spark  spectrum  proved  the  material  which  had  been  extracted  from 
aeschynite  not  to  be  scandium,  but  very  probably  yttrium  and  thorium. 
However,  the  question  has  not  been  settled  definitely. 

The  sulphur  monochloride  method  of  decomposition  was  applied 
to  the  analysis  of  aeschynite.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  since 
fergusonite,  euxenite,  and  samarskite  are  decomposed  by  sulphur  mono- 
chloride,  this  method  of  decomposition  could,  likewise,  be  used  in  their 
analysis. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  Mr.  Hicks  has  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


IN  ZOOLOGY: 

Professor  Calvert,  Presenter. 

NORMAN  EUGENE  McIDOO  was  born  in  Lyons,  Indiana.  He  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  the 
University  of  Indiana  in  1906  and  1909,  respectively.  From  1908  to  1909, 
Mr.  Mclndoo  was  Fellow  in  Speleology  at  the  University  of  Indiana.  In 
1909  he  entered  the  Graduate  School  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Zoology,  and 
was  reappointed  to  the  same  fellowship  this  year.  His  major  subject  is 
Zoology  and  his  minor  subjects  are  Botany  and  Geology.  He  has  twenty 
seven  and  one-half  standard  courses  recorded  to  his  credit,  of  which  six 
were  received  for  graduate  work  done  at  the  University  of  Indiana. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Lyriform  Organs  and  Tactile  Hairs 
OF  Araneads." 

A  lyriform  organ  is  a  cuticular  structure  pecuHar  to  the  spider  group. 
An  organ  is  usually  composed  of  several  sHts  which  He  side  by  side  more 
or  less  parallel  with  each  other.  At  the  center  of  each  slit  there  is  an 
enlargement  which  passes  entirely  through  the  skin  and  connects  beneath  with 
a  sense  cell.  Thus  a  single  slit  reminds  one  of  a  flattened  funnel  with  a 
central  enlargement. 

The  majority  of  the  lyriform    organs    are    located    on    the    legs    and 
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other  appctidagcs  near  the  chstal  ends  of  the  joints.  For  the  entire  spider 
the  number  of  organs  varies  from  82  to  138;  the  single  isolated  slits  from 
18  to  375;  individual  and  sexual  variations  are  very  slight;  different 
species  vary  only  slightly  and  genera  vary  considerably.  The  greatest 
number  of  organs  can  probably  be  correlated  with  the  method  of  captur- 
ing food ;  for  spiders  that  hunt  for  their  prey  always  have  the  most 
numerous  organs  and  these  are  best  developed.  When  spiders  are  just 
hatched  their  lyriform  organs  are  about  one-half  fully  developed.  The 
more  a  spider  has  become  adapted  for  a  cave  existence,  the  more  its 
lyriform  organs  have  degenerated.  Spiders  have  a  true  olfactory  sense 
which  is  apparently  well  developed.  The  lyriform  organs  function  as 
olfactory  organs  and  probably  have  no  other  use.  Auditory  perceptions 
seem  to  be  entirely  lacking. 

The  majority  of  the  tactile  hairs  are  also  located  on  the  legs.  Some 
are  movable  while  others  are  not.  Each  tactile  hair  has  a  sense  cell  similar 
to  those  of  the  lyriform  organs  and  each  movable  hair  possesses  two 
i^iinute  muscles. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  Mr.  Mclndoo  has  fulfilled  all 
the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 
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